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AVAILABLE 


NOW! 


The War Production Board has 
released materials to us to 
make a LIMITED number of 
“Junglegym” Climbing Struc- 
tures ... for America’s schools, 
parks and playgrounds... be- 
cause the “Junglegym” Climb- 
ing Structure contributes vitally 
to the health and proper phys- 
ical development of young 
America. 


No war-time sacrifice in qual- 
ity! All-steel construction, hot 
galvanized inside and out! 


Installed size: center tower, 
10’-6" high; outside wall, 8’-6” 
high: length, 6’-3": width, 8’-4”. 
Capacity, 35 children. 


But you must ACT QUICKLY! 
Just a few are available... 
for IMMEDIATE sale .. . first 
come, first served! 
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The Maintenance of Sports 
During Wartime 


By 


THE HONORABLE FRANK KNOX 


Secretary of the Navy 


HE best part of that preceding speech was the 
Tix: In that final paragraph he gave you the 

real reason, I think, why they asked me to come 
here to speak to you. I have a very tremendous af- 
fection and an equally great respect, for my colleague, 
the Secretary of War. On most questions we think 
alike and, very frequently, I am very happy indeed to 
follow in his footsteps. But on this question of 
maintenance of football games during the war, we 
differ. 

The Navy, through its spokesman, the Secretary, 
has affirmed that it thought football ought to be played 
during the war. And we had a real, and I think 
sound reason why we took that position: Because we 
think there is a definite relationship between the spirit 
which makes great football players and the spirit that 
makes great sailors or soldiers. 

As your chairman has said, I had the privilege 
when I was a youngster of playing on a small team 
out in Michigan, and I know something about what 
it is to fight against heavy odds, because we used to 
give the University of Michigan a practice game every 
season. During the years when I played football— 
way back in 1893 to 1898—I played in the position of 
halfback, as he told you. The halfback carried the 
ball all the while, and, as the team was piled up on 
for 40 minutes or so by those huskies down at Ann 
Arbor, 1 knew what it was to fight against heavy odds. 

We in the Navy definitely believe in the type of 
physical exercise and sports which involves bodily con- 
tact with your opponent. 

Now you get a good reason for that attitude, be- 
cause we are fighting one of the most desperate wars 
in which man has ever engaged. This is a war where 
you kill or get killed! And I don’t know anything 
that better prepares a man in peace for bodily contact, 
including war, and especially the kind of war we have 
got to fight in the Pacific, than the kind of training 
we get on the football field. 

The lessons young men in junior command in the 
Navy, Army, and Marine Corps learned on their foot- 
ball fields are being of the highest importance to them 
now. I don’t think it is an exaggeration to say that 
the willingness to go through to the finish, no matter 
What the odds, is one of the most important lessons 
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that the men who are now fighting on our respective 
fronts have had before they became engaged in active 
war. 

Bill Halsey won’t tell you this, neither will Vande- 
grift, but every fight in the first year of this war on 
the Pacific was made against an enemy who over- 
whelmed us in odds. Every fight was against an enemy 
with tremendous odds in his favor. I shall never for- 
get the feelings that surged over my heart when I 
read of that fight led by gallant Danny Callaghan and 
Norman Scott against the sea force that outnumbered 
them 3 to 1, and which they won. That is the kind 
of spirit that football teaches. 


OW there is another reason why the Navy be- 

lieves in the maintenance of the game of football, 
and all other forms of vigorous outdoor sports, during 
war. We, as a nation, have had a frightful shock as 
we've come to realize that 50 per cent of the men 
who were called for service with the Colors could not 
qualify for physical or mental reasons. That means a 
nation, one-half of which physically could not defend 
its own freedom. That means a condition which is 
fearfully frightening and ought to give us thought. 

One of the lessons we have learned in this war ought 
to be that the building up of the physical side of young 
Americans is one of our most important and crucial 
tasks in the days after the war is over. 

In the organization of which General Vandegrift is 
the Chief (Marine Corps), only one man in five could 
pass the examination required to get into that organi- 
zation. That ought to give us some sober thought, 
because, I think we all agree—I am sure the Navy 
and Marine Corps will agree—that the Marine Corps 
has the finest “esprit de corps” of any fighting or- 
ganization in the world. And you can’t have that kind 
of “esprit de corps” unless you have a physical base 
for it because, believe me, there is a direct relation- 
ship between physical condition and physical courage. 

Now, when this war is over, we’d better ponder this 
truth, and it is the truth, that only those men are fit 
to be free who can fight to win and maintain their 
freedom. Whenever a nation becomes incapable for 
physical reasons of maintaining itself in this world, its 
freedom will be destroyed. 

The price of freedom is the ability to defend it. We 
are living through hours and months and years now of 
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an era when that truth is being forced home on us 
as never before. : 

So, we have got to think soberly about what we 
shall do when this war is over to insure that the young 
men who are coming on, who may be called upon in 
another emergency to defend our institutions and our 
individual liberties, shall be physically. fit to meet that 
test. There is no better way in which you can bring 
about that improvement in physical condition of our 
young men than to encourage them in the pursuit of 
sports, and especially outdoor sports, which involve 
bodily contact, and that preeminently means football. 

Of course, we have got to do a great deal more than 
that. We have got to recognize that more than half 
of these young men who could not pass their physical 
tests failed for rather trivial reasons in the first place. 
Most of the causes of physical rejection grew out of 
bad eyesight, poor hearing, a condition in the nasal 


"passages that was bad and had been neglected, and a 


lot of other things that, if taken hold of when the 
child was young, would never have incapacitated him 
for military service. 

So, if we are going to approach this problem, which 
is a very serious one, we have got to begin with the 
child. And one of the things I plead with you to think 
about, and help to bring about, is a system of physical 
examinations of children in the public schools so that 
we shall quickly find out what ill the child may be 
suffering from and take the proper steps to correct it 
before he becomes only 50 per cent of physically being 
a man. 

Then, I hope such organizations as yours, all over 
the country, will encourage everything that takes boys 
out of doors. 

I was down at New River the other day at our big 
Marine training camp and one of the officers, who was 
training a group of young men who had been selected 
for commissioned officers, told me, ““We have to take 
these boys and make them men. They come in—they 
don’t know how to walk. They have always ridden 
in an automobile. They don’t know how to carry a 
pack; they’ve never used their shoulders for that pur- 
pose. They don’t know how to load a gun; they’ve 
never handled weapons. They don’t know how to hit 
anything; they’ve never been taught marksmanship. 
We have to take them and make soldiers of them from 
the very beginning.” 

Now, we ought to bring about a situation in the 
future, through the Boy Scouts and all other move- 
ments of that character, so the boy does get out of 
doors, does learn how to take care of himself out of 
doors, does learn all of those lessons which all forms 
of outdoor sports teach—the lessons. of good sports- 
manship, because you have never found a good fighter 
yet that wasn’t a good sportsman in the highest sense. 


We have got to bring home, as we never have in 


' the past, in the days to come, that the first obligation 


of citizenship is service with the Colors when the 
country’s in danger, and that imposes on the young 
man, himself, a responsibility for his own physical 
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condition, his physical preparedness individual 
have got to emphasize that—in our COMMuniIty fives 
the future. We have also, I hope, learned in this war 
that reliance upon paper promises to keep the 
aren't worth the time it takes to write them, If We 
want a peace of sufficient duration to give the world 
a fine chance to get back on its feet, we have Zot to 
organize the kind of a peace that has sports behing it 


ly, We 


| HOPE we have heard the last of that school pf 
pacifists who used to tell us that getting ready fog 
the danger of war was sure to involve us in war, Ng 
greater idiocy wes ever uttered by human bej 
And we, in the Navy, are particularly concerned thy 
America shall wake up to the full realization of this 
danger, because upon the American Navy, plus the 
British Navy, when this war is over, will rest the 
very heavy burden of policing all the surfaces of th 
earth. There will be only two Navies left when this 
war is over. The German Navy is practically nop. 
existent now. The Italian Navy has been surrendered 
and we have but one Navy left, and Bill Halsey js 
taking care of that pretty fast. 


But, remember men, that just ships isn’t the answer, 
We have the ships now. Through a very miracle of 
production, we have built in the last two years the 
greatest Fleet that ever swept the sea under one flag. 
But ships alone don’t make the Navy. We've got tp 
have men, and to get an adequate force of men to man 
those ships is a pressing obligation upon every Ameri- 
can citizen. 


We are living through probably the most crucial 
times we have ever passed since civilization emerged. 
We have learned, in bitterness, some lessons in the 
last 25 years. 

One thing I hope we’ve learned is that only those 
peoples will survive free who maintain themselves in 
a posture where they can defend that freedom if its 
challenged. That’s the price of survival. That's the 
lesson that has been bitterly burned into our minds and 
souls in the last quarter of a century. That doesnt 
mean we want to embark on any era of imperialism 

We want naught that is not our own. We wantt0 
preserve our own, and our own peoples’ chance to live 
their lives after the dictates of their own conscient, 
and we want to live in a world where that is possible 
for all other peoples. Surely we have learned now 
that those worthy aims cannot be achieved unless wt 
are ready to make sacrifices to bring it about. 

After all, God so willed it that in this world al 
progress is made through sacrifice. We're learning 
that lesson now, too, and we’re going to learn it i 
sorrow, with the men who go down, in the months 
that lie immediately ahead. 

Let’s help, all of us, to build up that spirit in olf 


country which will insure that if the time of testillf 


ever comes again, it will find us ready. Ready spifit 
ually, ready materially, and above all, ready physically, 
to play our part in saving the world against such’ 


danger as that which now threatens it. 7 
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A Laboratory Safety Class 


RUTH WARD MUMFORD 


Consultant in Health Education 
Utah State Department of Health 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


chool, and community alike, has caused the re- 
quirements for certification of teachers in our state 

fo include a course in safety education. 
When the first request for such an extension course 
came to the State Department of Health from a distant 
rural school district, it seemed an impossibility. It 


Ts rising tide of accidents challenging the home, 
S 


meant long distances to travel when ‘precious war ma- 


terials should be conserved. A week later the adjoining 
county’s teachers’ association made a similar request. 
Some action seemed imperative ; for what is more im- 
portant in this emergency than the health and safety of 
our nation’s greatest asset, the children and youth of 
today ? 

We are not meeting this problem successfully in our 
state or in the nation. In our country last year 94,500 
met death by accident and 11,500 of these deaths were 
children under 15 years of age. The factory is usually 
thought of as a particularly dangerous place, yet home 
accidents exceed those of industry. We have four times 
as many automobiles in the United States as there are 
in the rest of the world, but we pay dearly for this 
luxury when traffic leads all causes of accidental deaths 
in our country. Last year in Utah, out of every one 
hundred deaths, eleven were caused by accidents and 
one-third of these deaths were caused by motor vehicles. 
In 1940 also we had more bicycle accidents per capita 
than any other state in the union. 

This nation is striving for self-preservation in a cost- 
ly war. Yet in 1943 we lost more men, women and 
children by accidents than were lost on the battle fronts. 
This waste of life seems completely futile and unneces- 
sary. Dangerous conditions which should be corrected 
exist in the homes, on the farms, and in public places; 
therefore, the need for education is clearly indicated 
and we must look to the processes of democracy to do 
in these other fields what has been done in industry 
and transportation through the more centralized execu- 
tive sponsorship. : 

The problem is primarily educational and offers a 
challenging opportunity to test the democratic process. 
Not only do our schools have the responsibility of de- 
veloping attitudes and techniques of safety, but also to 
educate the public to the seriousness of the accident 
problem and the possibility of its solution. It has been 
said that we Americans tend to think in terms of prob- 
lems ; that it is the way in which our practical pioneer- 
mg minds work. This is in accord with principles of 
modern psychology, since all learning starts with some 
felt need for adjustment to one’s environment. 
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tye in September the class began with thirty- 
eight teachers registering for the course in Iron 
County and representing the elementary and high 
school grade levels. This wide spread of interest might 
seem difficult when one considers the lecture-type ex- 
tension course; however, with the laboratory method 
the interest variation of age levels becomes a decided 
advantage. The introduction and resume of the course 
was given followed by some consideration of our na- 
tional and state safety problems. The teachers were 
handed sheets of: paper with the following questions: 
What does your class or home-room group think their 
safety problems are?) What do you think are some of 
the safety. problems of your group? What do you 
think are some of the safety problems of your school 
and community? At the next class they appeared 
with lists of problems some of which appear below: 

School ground equipment needs repairing. : 

Safety rules should function on the playground. 

Not enough supervision of playground. 

Platform at rear of building has caused accidents. 

Electrical wiring in grade and junior high building unsafe. 

Safe behavior of children to and from school. 

Sixth-grade pupils should know simple first aid. 

Cutting corners and disregarding traffic lights while riding 
bicycles. 

Ordinances needed regarding bicycles and roller skates. 

East entrance steps of first-grade building need railings. 

How to play safely. 

Safety in using working materials as scissors, saws, ham- 
mers, tools, etc. 

Accidents caused by running through glass of doors. 

Accidents caused by running in front of cars and playing 
on highway. 

Accidents 
objects, etc. 

Speeding, passing on wrong side of road, passing other 
moving vehicles, drunken driving, animals in road, riding on 
outside of cars, and running red lights and stop signs. 

Careless driving of automobiles by some of the students. 

Carelessness in handling equipment in the chemistry labora- 
tory. 

Throwing rocks. 


Supervision of “bus children” during the time they are 
waiting for buses. 


Doctor reports that burns make up the greatest number of 
cases that are treated in the clinic. 


Dangerous animals loose on back streets. 

Using shop tools and machines safely. 

Safe home equipment especially steps and electric wiring. 

These problems and many others were grouped by 
the teachers into the following categories: school, com- 
munity, home and farm, traffic including bicycles and 
first aid. The category to which the teachers chose to 


in home due to falls, burns, stepping on sharp 











confine their study and activities was of greatest in- 
terest to themselves and also presented a challenge to 
their pupils. In their own teaching situation, therefore, 
they set out to discover the extent of some selected 
problem and see what could be done about it. The in- 
vestigations included conferences with officials of the 
fire department, state highway patrol, city police, doc- 
tors, parents, annual reports, etc. Check lists, survey 
sheets, and timed observations were used in securing 
the necessary data. The collected information was 
brought to class by the teachers and committees were 
formed to summarize the data and prepare statements 
of the problems in the various categories of school, 
communal, home traffic, and first.aid. As the committee 
reports were presented to the class, specialists in the 
various fields were invited to hear the reports and dis- 
cuss with the class the existing hazards and help point 
the direction of their solution. The state highway patrol- 
man added most interesting data relative to the traffic 
accidents in the county and gave many helpful sugges- 
tions for their elimination. 


During the course, the teachers were urged to keep 
notes or a diary of their classroom activities showing 
how the problem was discovered, the means by which 
they were approached, and an evaluation of the-r 
projects. An adequate supply of books, magazines, 
bulletins, charts as reference materials for teachers and 
pupils were made available through a loan library. 
Pupils and teachers were not limited to one or two text- 
books, but were encouraged to search broadly for au- 
thentic and interesting information which would aid 
both children and themselves in solving their problems. 
The aid was to help teachers grow as their problem 
developed, to acquire not a large body of facts on 
safety, but ability to see in life situations a wealth of 
material and experiences that would contribute to the 
safety and welfare of children, and to help children 
meet problems which arose in their daily life. 


The social science teacher in his ninth grade con- 
sidered driver education and training since this proved 
to be most interesting to the group and presented so 
many challenging topics to be discussed. They explored 
first the causes of automobile accidents on the national, 
state, and local level. They found speed, carelessness, 
drunken drivers, and violations among the most fre- 
quent contributors. Many of the violations were due 
to ignorance of the law or thoughtlessness among 
the young drivers. They learned such accidents could 
be reduced by gaining information which all drivers 
should possess, and also, through training in good driv- 
ing attitudes and skills. They studied the motor vehicle 
laws and each student secured the State Driving Hand- 
book with which he became thoroughly familiar. The 
state highway patrol cooperated in giving driver tests, 
students made interesting cartoons, posters, graphs, 
gave reports, and developed their own class safety 
creed. 

The teacher’s evaluation includes, 


I gave my students the road sign test and the road rules 
test. The class median for these tests was 81 per cent. The 
students who rated below 70 per cent are taking the test over. 
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One pupil in my class has received his driving License 
he rated 100 per cent in his test. The pupils are more saf 
conscious and appreciate the problems of a road Patrolman, 
and look upon him as a friend instead of an officer. 

are familiar with the state traffic laws and im 
deal in their driving skills. 

It was assumed that safety education should result 
not only in acquiring knowledge, but that such ch . 
in behavior would occur which would lessen accidents 
Furthermore, it was assumed that the majority of these 
changes would take place outside of the school environ. 
ment and that what the teacher observed in the clas. 
room would not be a fair measure of the effectiveness 
of the teaching. There were some methods which 
seemed highly desirable. They were: (1) Those which 
stressed behavior changes; (2) Those which directs 
children’s attention to their actual daily needs for pro- 
tection as well as to the general aspect of safety ; (3) 
Those which guided children to make choices and solye 
problems thereby developing skills for future use; (4) 
Those which took into consideration both the social an 
personal causes of the safety problems, and stresgeq 
the social and personal significance of safe habits, As 
one first-grade teacher in summarizing her project 
said, 

A large chart, “Safety Everywhere Everyday,” by a vel 
known manufacturer furnished an excellent method of ap- 
proach for any safety project and emphasized safety habits 
in an attractive way so they carried over to the children very 
effectively. Pictures whether from magazines, charts, of 
their own illustrations, seemed to make a strong appeal tp 
them. There didn’t seem to be any definite order in which 
the safety problems came up, but as each one did, the children 
seemed to become more safety conscious. 

Our unit is not complete, but by continuing on with it 
following the same general plan we hope to realize our chic 
aim, to be “Safe All Day, Everywhere.” We hope to leam 
more songs and poems and make original stories and poem 
and then in some way let others see what we have done, but 
we hope our Safety Unit doesn’t stop but carries on each day 
so there will be fewer accidents in our group. That is the 
real test of how effective our unit has been. 


Proved a great 


Many problems beyond the realm of pupil an 
teacher solution were exposed. It became’ obvious thes 
must be brought to the attention of the proper publi 
officials. 


For the past three years in the county seat of Cedar 
City, an active coordinating community council hal 
been functioning. This council included a cross section 
of all interests and organized agencies in the city work 
ing democratically toward community betterment ati 
the solution of local problems. It seemed only logical 
present the committee reports before this council. Ap 
plication was made to the chairmen of the commumilj 
council and in early November a meeting was givé 
over to the presentation of the existing hazards as di 
covered by the teachers and pupils. High inter 
marked the well attended meeting followed by a gréf 
deal of constructive discussion. After a clear pictured 
the needs had been established, the coordinating coundl 
moved that its central advisory group name individual 
who could give the best possible leadership to the solt 
tion of the problems presented and appoint, without & 

(Continued on Page 282) 
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which E following thoughts are an attempt at finding 

which Ts pci way of developing a coordinated health 

rected flm production. They are presented to stimulate 

t pro J discussion, comments, and above all, action. 

rs (3) The field of health education has become a vast one 

| solve # and one of its important media is the motion picture. 

+ (4) {| Hundreds of health films have been made in the coun- 

al and try during the last two decades and it seems fair to 

tessed § estimate that the number of people who see them more 

S. As} or less regularly runs into hundreds of thousands. 

roject F =A careful study of available health films bears out 
the experiences of thoughtful health educators in show- 

a wel ing that although a number of useful films exist, the 

a material as a whole is insufficient and rather disap- 

en very | pointing in quality. It may be helpful to know what is 

rts, or wrong with our health films, as a preliminary to evolv- 

peal 0 # ing methods for the production of better films. Here 

aa then is a summary of some of their frequent weak- 

“TH nesses. 

a The Mediocre Quality of Many Health Films 

10 leam When one has looked at several hundred health films, 

1 poems fF one fact stands out markedly: the mediocre quality of 

a many of them. There is very little in them that remains 

t is te | in the spectator’s mind to be recalled as a genuine 
experience of the eye, intellect, or emotions. The 

‘il ang] teasons for this poor quality are manifold and complex. 

is thee § Certainly it is due in part to the absence of creative 

- publ film making. The fact is that creative educational film 
talent in this country is still scarce. Yet the difficulty 
in finding the right talent for the job at hand is only 

E Cea one of the problems. Sometimes even a gifted film- 

cil hilt maker finds his task difficult when the film project is 

section faulty in its original conception and design. 

y wok The financial outlay for film making is large, (al- 

ent ant though if the cost of a film is divided by the number of 

gical f people who see it, it is often a very inexpensive medium). 

il. Ap Chiefly because of the production and distribution costs, 

muti | most health films are short, running from ten to twenty 

S gV@E minutes. This is not necessarily a disadvantage. Yet, 


as dit 


iat for this reason, or occasionally because of lack of un- 


detstanding of the film medium itself, there is a 
tendency to put as much into a film as possible and to 
ity to make the film suitable for all types of audiences, 
including many age levels. This method has not always 
led 'to good results. 


—— 
This paper was presented to the participants of the meeting, 
“Motion Pictures in Health Education,” held by the American 
Center on October 11, 1943. 
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Planned Health Film Production 


ADOLF NICHTENHAUSER, M.D. 


Section on Health and Medical Films 
American Film Center 
New York City 


A film surveying a complex subject in a brief period 
is sometimes a useful stimulant. But if one tries to 
cover, for example, every phase of the diet, or all the 
activities of a health department, or all the aspects of 
physical and mental fitness of war workers in ten 
minutes, then only minutes or even seconds are left 
for each point. The greatest asset of the motion picture 
medium is its power of visualization, that is, its power 
to show things, people, and actions in a specific and 
intense way. But presentation by visual means takes 
time, and not enough time for visual means is avail- 
able if one tries to cover ten or twenty or more points 
in ten minutes. This results in a strong temptation to 
rely on the far swifter verbal expression, through the 
sound track. Sometimes we hear people talking on 
the screen instead of seeing what they are talking 
about, or, far more frequently, we have that sort: of 
illustrated talk in which the main stress is on the verbal 
communication, while the visual part is reduced to a 
series of disconnected shreds, to cliches, without life or 
meaning of their own. 

Not only is the crowded, verbalized film less ef- 
fective and often confusing, but, because of the com- 
pression of the subject, it may also lead to all kinds 
of distortion, sketchiness, and superficiality. This is 
only one source of disappointment in contemporary 
health films. Other forms of poor design and execu- 
tion contribute to the inferiority of many health films. 


The Audience Suitability of Health Films 

For financial and other reasons, sponsors and pro- 
ducers often try to reach a maximum unspecified audi- 
ence with their films; or to put it another way, there is 
lack of specialization in our health films as regards the 
different needs of different audiences. When a film is 
designed to satisfy too many types of audiences, it may 
not satisfy any of them. Analysis of many typical “un- 
iversal audience” films indicates that they seem fre- 
quently to be directed to adult, urban, middle-class 
groups. Yet the intellectual level of these films is often 
not quite adult, a circumstance which suggests an effort 
to encompass adult groups at the lower educational 
levels and juvenile audiences. The approach is often 
abstract, having little regard to the living conditions 
and real issues. Occasionally, this approach expresses 
itself by an impersonal style and -polish reminiscent of 
advertising cliches. 

Films of this nature do -not adequately meet the 
specified educational needs of many groups. There are 
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very few suitable films for those who need health edu- 
cation most, the vast groups of the underprivileged and 
uneducated people who have low health standards 
through poverty, ignorance, or both. And it is im- 
portant to note that we have very few films for the 
habit-forming age of the young child arid for rural 
audiences; and these are but a few examples of our 
lack. 


Incomplete Subject Matter Coverage 


Health films are made without much interchange of 
information among sponsors or film producers. It is 
not surprising therefore that the selection of subjects 
covered by available health films is incomplete. For ex- 
ample, we have no films, or at least no reasonably satis- 
factory ‘ones, on the following subjects: personal hy- 
giene; basic sanitation and prevention of diseases; 
mental hygiene; maternal hygiene; posture; vaccina- 
tion; the common cold; heart and circulatory diseases ; 
rheumatism; common acute conditions. Important 
fields, such as child, dental and industrial hygiene, and 
home care of the sick are inadequately covered. There 
are not enough films on subjects of regional im- 
portance such as hookworm disease and trachoma. 
And the many urgent health and sanitation problems 
brought about by the war have not yet resulted in the 
production of practical teaching films for the vast 
groups affected by these problems. 


How Could Planned Health Film Production 
Be Organized? 

There is no reason why one should accept the present 
unsatisfactory state of our health films as unalterable. 
Three facts encourage action: (1) our country has 
vast resources which can be placed at the service of 
education; (2) health education’as a force in human 
progress is on the increase; (3) the motion picture, 


‘creatively used, is a valuable medium of enlightenment 


and education in this field. But a change cannot be 
made overnight. It must be brought about with 
patience and perhaps against numerous obstacles. 

Some sort of planning and coordination of effort 
would help to bring about increased production of films 
that are desirable and needed. The first step is to 
determine what films should be made. This is not only 
a question of subject matter. Health films should be 
designed to satisfy specific educational needs of specific 
groups. These groups may be very wide or they may 
be small and specialized. To be effective with its audi- 
ence, to stimulate, impart knowledge, change attitudes 
and habits, the health film must approach people in 
their own terms. It must be conceived from a thorough 
knowledge of the educational situation, living condi- 
tions, habits, and traditions of the groups to be taught. 
The people of this country are diversified in regard to 
these factors and their needs cannot always be satisfied 
by the same films. Thus, the first point of approach is, 
“What groups need what films?” 


The second point is that we need films that are more 
specific as to delimitation of subject matter, treatment, 
and presentation; films that exploit the power of vis- 
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ualization, that demonstrate and teach via the eve. 

One method of developing a health film sal i 
program is to study these problems with the he 
health educators and subject specialists. This : 
could be carried on in terms of both a long- 
short-term program. 

The long-term program.—This program would 
ually cover all the subject-matter areas that make 
the whole of health education, as well as the needs gf 
the various groups. Examination of each area Will re 
veal the topics that lend themselves to film Presents. 
tion. The analysis of these topics in terms of film oh. 
jectives will make it possible to develop SPecifications 
which could form the basis for more detailed oytj 


term and 4 





once actual production is decided upon. For e le 
an area like child hygiene may offer quite a number g 
fundamental film subjects; these would be determined 
in the study, with indications of the different types g 
treatment that might be required for the different types 
of audience to be taught. 


Such a long-term study would lay the groundwork § 


for a more methodical production of health films, } 
might stimulate film production in general, as well » 
make it easier for sponsors and producers to find oy 
what films are needed and to correlate their activities 
Although the full benefit of the study could not b 
realized before the war is over, there are goad reasoy 
for considering this study now. One is the increase 
attention to health problems that the post-war period 
is likely to bring. And then, after the war the nop 
theatrical industry is expected to throw masses of film 
projectors on the market, which will vastly increas 
the number of film users and the demand for films 
The armed forces will discharge many film specialists 
who will look for new fields of activity. A well-devisel 
production program, prepared in advance, might hep 
to lead such a situation into useful and productive chan- 
nels. 

The short-term program.—This program of cours 
should be concerned with films that are most urgently 
needed now. The many inquiries and suggestions th 
writer has received during the last two years indicat 
that acute needs exist in certain areas. | 

The health education of underprivileged or unedt 
cated groups is a major problem. These groups neti 
education on the fundamentals of personal and ment 


hygiene, environmental sanitation, nutrition, and chill § 


care. Practical films are needed to cover wartime heallt 
problems of working men, women and girls, of boot 
towns, trailer camps, food handling, etc. The prob- 
lems of groups moving from one environment iit 
another need special consideration. The production @ 
films on smallpox vaccination, typhoid fever, and t 
control has been requested. In spite of the great nuit 
ber of available nutrition films we have hardly aj 
that are clear-cut and simple enough, that apply to lat 
income groups, or consider wartime adjustmeti 
Minorities, such as Negroes, Indians, and foreign lang- 
uage groups have special health film requirements. 
The urgency of the film needs of other groups shoal 
also be examined. Health education should begin # 
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an early age but, as stated, we have few efficient films 
for the elementary school level. Health films are used 
6 re-induction training and for the instruction of 
ie men at college. Whether these groups can get 
okt with the available material, or whether they have 
ecial requests to make, should be determined. 


some SP 
The Financing of Health Films 

Health films are produced either as ventures by in- 
dependent producers, or on a sponsorship basis, with 
the latter type of financing far more frequent up to 
this time. The principal sponsorship groups are public 
health agencies and health organizations. Less frequent 
are industrial and commercial sponsorship. Educa- 
tional agencies and institutions are the least active in 
sponsorship. 

It must be said, however, that the rate at which 
funds have been put into the production of health 
films so faris not sufficient for a larger program. How, 
then, could the funds be increased? 


As to independent production, the only branch of 
the non-theatrical film market offering an opportunity 
for profit today is the school market. Yet what are 
the financial prospects for a producer who would like 
to make health films for use outside of the school? 
He would have to sell 200 to 400 prints of a film of 
good production standards to make a modest profit. Is 
this possible today? It is true that the National Tuber- 
culosis Association is able to sell hundreds of prints 
of its films to state and local tuberculosis associations 
and other health agencies; but these prints, handled 
by an efficient distribution setup, are sold at laboratory 
cost plus overhead, and it is open to question whether 
an independent producer could sell as many prints at a 
necessarily higher price. And it is even more doubtful 
that films for a more specialized market, e.g., for Ne- 
groes or special rural groups, could bring any ade- 
quate return at the present time. 

The question of how many prints of a given health 
film can be sold is of interest, not only to the indepen- 
dent producers who want to invest their money, but 
also to health organizations that would be eager to spon- 
sor films if they could reasonably expect a large enough 
print sale to cover production expenses. It would be 
advisable to survey and analyze the capacity and struc- 
ture of the health film market and to take steps toward 
developing it. It seems as if production were ham- 
pered by the frequent smallness or lack of film budgets 
at the disposal of health film users. Some action might 
be undertaken sooner or later to induce health and edu- 
cational agencies to appropriate adequate funds for the 


use of health films. It also seems that health film mar- 


keting and distribution methods require some stream- 
lining. Obviously the health film market as a whole 
needs organizing and enlarging to furnish a broader 
and firmer basis for production. The suggested survey 


might show how much could be achieved now, and how . 


we could prepare the field in anticipation of probable 
post-war trends. 


However, in the immediate future, the execution of a 
larger production program will have to rely largely on 
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sponsorship, particularly since greater audience special- 
ization is needed. How much sponsorship public agen- 
cies and health organizations could offer in these times 
is difficult to say. At any rate, a concentrated effort 
should be made to develop these sources of sponsorship. 
The same holds true of commercial sponsorship, a de- 
velopment that is of value only if exercised in a genuine 
spirit of enlightenment. The disinterested promotion 
of health leads to ‘higher living standards which ulti- 
mately benefit the sponsor. British industries which 
have sponsored health films recognized this long ago. 


It should be noted that some film production is be- 
ing done at several state health departments, carried 
out by staff members of these agencies. Films produced 
in this way may take regional and local problems, and 
the needs of special groups into consideration. If this 
type of semi-professional production were perfected it 
might be able to play an important educational role. 

Finally, what about the frequently raised question, 
“Why doesn’t Hollywood produce health films”? As 
a matter of fact, Hollywood did make some films dram- 
atizing medical discoveries but has gone no further. It 
is possible that health problems of general interest, im- 
portance, or timeliness could be dealt with in films to 
be shown in theatres throughout the country, and that 
such films could inform and influence: people to some 
extent. However, the policies and structure of the 
film industry seem to exclude a purely educational 
program. 


The Making of Health Films 


Securing sufficient funds for a film production is 
only the first step; finding the right people to make 
the film is the next one. Too many of our educational 
films, including health films, are produced with little 
imagination and do not show true sympathy for and 
searching into the subject on the part of their pro- 
ducers. Good health films can be made only by crafts- 
men with talent, sensitivity, and inner concern for their 
task, by film writers and directors who are willing to 
engross themselves in the film subjects and to live with 
the people for and about whom they make films: Be- 
cause of the war, people of that description—who were 
never too numerous—have become very rare in civilian 
life ; no effort should be spared to locate them. Yet, in 
the long run, the essential task is to bring about a sit- 
uation that will offer our film.makers full and wide 
opportunities for developing the film as a medium of 
education. 


Teaching Films for Public Health Workers 


Although this paper deals with health films, ‘it is 
difficult to refrain from at least calling attention to the 
film situation in a field whose subject and personnel 
overlap that of health education, namely, the training 
of public health workers: health officers, sanitarians, 
laboratory workers, health educators, public health 
nurses, etc. 

The writer has an incomplete knowledge of the films 
available in this field, but it is safe to say that the field 

(Continued on Page 290) 
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Some Results of an AST Program 
in Physical Education 


By 
LOWELL N. DOUGLAS 


Baylor University 


Waco, Texas 


VARIETY of physical education programs 
A have been developed during the last three 

years. There has also been an unusual amount 
of controversial discussion on the relative merits of 
these programs. Many of them are entirely adequate 
for the specialized purposes which they are serving; 
however, there seems to be very little that is new in 
their actual functioning unless it is in the continuity 
of the activities or perhaps the methodology. The fact 
that athletic specialists have dominated the programs in 
some branches of the armed services has led to greater 
emphasis on competitive and body-contact type of ac- 
tivities, with less emphasis on educational aspects. 


At Baylor University during the past year we have 
observed the functioning of three programs: the Navy 
V-5 Pre-War Training Program, the Army Special- 
ized Training Program, and the civilian program. 
Inasmuch as tests for the three programs are not com- 
parable, one could not justify a conclusion as to the 
results. Certainly all three have different immediate 
purposes. The trainees are of different abilities, some 
being selected primarily on a physical basis, others on 
the basis of intelligence and aptitude, while the civilian 
group is composed of many rejectees and older people. 
In our opinion, perhaps the best of these programs for 
all-round purposes is that outlined for the ASTP in the 
Army Service Forces Bulletin published 12 March 
1943, entitled, “Army Specialized Training Division 
Program on Physical Training.” The objective of this 
program is “to give to the trainees in the shortest 
practical time. an intensive, all-round training which 
will develop in them those qualities, capabilities, and 
reflexes associated with first-class physical condition 
and in particular to prepare them for the arduous 
military duties which await them upon their return to 
troops.” 


The means of attaining this objective are sufficiently 
flexible to permit sound educational procedures and 
adaptations. In spite of the presence of great indivi- 


Note.—This article is based on the statistical data amassed 
as a result of a 9-month training period for an Army Special- 
ized Training Unit of 400 trainees stationed at Baylor Uni- 
versity. The training period was completed the last of Jan- 
uary. ASTD Headquarters in Washington announced that 


. this group of soldiers made a higher average score in the 


uniform physical efficiency test following two terms of train- 
ing (results for the third term had not been announced when 
this article was sanctioned) than any other group in the 
same cycle——E, E. Wieman, Chief, Physical Training Section, 
Army Specialized Training Division. 
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dual differences in the trainees in any branch of the 
service, some programs seem to ignore these differ. 
ences entirely. The ASTP curriculum is entirely jn. 
dividualistic in scope and permits progressive skill de 
velopment and conditioning. The program for Baylor's 
400 trainees, coming from 47 states, begins with to 
days of testing, which gives the administrators an ex- 
cellent picture of each trainee. These two-day testing 
units are followed by three-week instructional units: 
aquatics, gymnastics and combatives, and indoor and 
outdoor sports. Each period begins with a 10-minyte 
total body-conditioning drill. All trainees then go 
through these four units (including the testing unit), 
In each unit the activity is adapted to the individual 
At the end of the first term of twelve weeks the tests 
are re-administered. The trainees are then allowed ty 
list their preferences in activities, and those trainees 
scoring the highest on the tests are allowed som 
election. Those showing deficiency in aquatic abilities 
various kinds of strength, speed, and coordination are 
placed in special classes which continue for six weeks, 
after which they are again tested and reclassified. This 
continual testing and reclassification seems to be the 
answer to the excellent results achieved. After nine 
months of training, 216 hours of participation, one finds 
marked improvement in physical condition and abik 
ities in the group of 400 men. The following tabule 
tion shows the average improvement according to the 
tests and measurements administered : 


AVERAGE IMPROVEMENT OF 400 MEN AFTER 9 MONTHS @ 
TRAINING UNDER THE ARMY SPECIALIZED TRAINING 


PuysiIcaAL EpuUCATION PROGRAM 


Test Items Beginning Score at end Improve- 
Score of 9 Months ment 
Age 20 yr. 2 mo. Approx 21 yr. 
Height 69.81 in. 70.2 in. 4 in. 
Weight* 154 Ibs. 161.8 lbs. 7.8 Ibs. 
Waist Measurement 30.6 in. 29.29 in. Lowe 
31 in. 
Chest Measurement 37.8 in. 39.01 in. 1.21 in. 


1-Mile Run 


7min. 22sec.6% min. 52, sec. 
Obstacle Course** 


7min, 50sec.5min. 20sec.2min. 30s 


100-Yard Dash 12.3 sec. 11.6 sec. 7 sec. 
100-Yard Pick-A-Back 25.6 sec. 19.8 sec. 5.8 sec. 
300-Yard Run*** 46 sec. 40.1 sec. 5.9 sec. 
Push-ups 15.26 times 33 times 17.74 times 
Pull-ups 6.32 times 12.1 times 5.78 times 
Sit-ups 27.6 times 73.4 times 45.8 times 
Squat-jumps 22.8 times 63 times 40.2 times 


(Continued on Page 290) 
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Meaningfulness in Physical 
Education 


GLENN W. HOWARD, Ph.D. 


The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


made more meaningful today? Do teachers and 

administrators in the field of physical educa- 
tion have an almost unequalled opportunity for 
strengthening the national understanding of the school 
program of physical education? It seems probable 
that the answer is in the affirmative. 

The interest in fitness of our people from both 
civilian and military groups has directed attention 
toward the contributions made to fitness from the 
resources of physical education. This heightened in- 
terest has created a favorable circumstance for stress- 
ing meanings in physical education which generally 
have not been emphasized before. Should advantage 
now be taken of this opportunity to increase the mean- 
ingfulness of the school program of physical educa- 
tion? An examination of the several features of the 
present physical education program will suggest the 
answer. 

In spite of the stated benefits for children and youth 
of vigorous physical activity schools generally have not 
provided sufficient time in the daily schedule for this 
activity. One hundred minutes per week of physical 
activity, for example, compared with 1,800 minutes of 
relative physical inactivity is hardly a fair propor- 
tioning of the time for the needs of a growing and de- 
veloping child. The fact that there is time outside of 
school for play does not argue against the need for 


C= the school program of physical education be 


_ more time in the school program. 


Facilities and equipment for physical education are 


not provided in sufficient amounts or kinds for the 


operation of the fullest programs. If the people of 
the community understand more fully the benefits to 
all pupils of an adequate physical education it may 
be that better facilities will be made available for such 
a program. 

. The public and the school administration are will- 
Ing to expend relatively large sums of money on a 
small number of the more highly skilled boys who 
made up the interschool teams, and on the facilities 
and equipment which they use, but cannot spare suffi- 
cient funds to provide an equally carefully prepared 
and executed program of physical education for the 
usually much larger number of boys who never play on 
these teams. The fact that the people are willing 
to expend ample funds for’ the interschool program 
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of athletics suggests that'there is some meaning for 
them in this program. The fact that emphasis and 
attention can be drawn to these few points out force- 
fully the need for a more meaningful program of phy- 
sical education for the remainder of the pupils. 

The general idea which the layman holds com- 
monly as the purpose of physical education is that of 
giving the students a good workout. The layman’s 
measures of successful physical education are the pro- 
fuseness of sweating immediately following the ex- 
ercise period and the soreness of the muscles or the 
stiffness of the joints the next day. Seldom does he 
connect an enriched and more joyous living with his 
experience in the school program of physical educa- 
tion. Yet it is this very fact of an enriched living to 
which physical education may make a marked contri- 
bution that is an important meaning for the layman 
to hold. If he is to recognize the best in physical 
education he must see the connection between it and 
more joyful living. 

The types of physical activities offered frequent- 
ly in school programs as well as the methods used in 
conducting them suggest that physical education often 
is unrelated to the total school program either in pur- 
pose or procedure. One may cite some evidence. The 
use of exercises of narrow purpose, undifferentiated 
in terms of individual need, such as mass movements 
done to command, do not fit into a school program 
attempting to prepare citizens for democratic living. 
The inclusion in school programs of physical activities 
which have little to offer in the way of challenge or 
worthy accomplishment indicates that, somewhere in 
the school, there is a lack of understanding that it is 
possible through the use of suitable activities to edu- 
cate the child in democratic behavior, in problem- 
solving ability, in attitudes favoring playing active 
games, in means for maintaining organic vigor, in atti- 
tudes favoring the maintenance of organic vigor, in 
fact, in a host of worthy learnings. 

The answer to the earlier question is that advantage 
must be taken now of the opportunity to gain a bet- 
ter understanding of physical education as a force in- 
fluencing people to better, more joyous living. This 
meaning of physical education must be brought home 
to everyone, to pupils and students especially, to school 
administrators, to teachers, and to the lay public. 
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Is Meaningfulness Important in Physical 
Education? 

Meaningfulness of an activity is important because 
it suggests that the person engaged in the activity sees 
a relationship between some purposes which he wishes 
to achieve and the activity in which he is. engaged. 
The gaining of a better fitness for military service or 
for civilian war service is a goal held by a large num- 
ber of people today. This goal means something to 
these people in the performance of the tasks ahead of 
them. They are willing to do what is necessary to 
gain that goal. The very fact that people are interested 
in fitness for a purpose places the matter of meaningful 
activity in the limelight. One needs to improve fit- 
ness as rapidly as possible. Time cannot be wasted on 
doing things of small worth, things which do not 
have real meaning. 

For physical education the implication is clear. 
The teacher is faced with the necessity for providing 
some of the means for improving personal fitness and 
at the same time bringing out forcefully attitudes in 
the people which will encourage them to continue to 
use suitable means for maintaining their fitness. 

The implication is not a new one. It is just stated 
more clearly now in terms of an understood purpose— 
waging war successfully. Physical education has always 


sought to interest people in vigorous living to the ex-. 


tent that their general fitness will be equal to the wide 
range of demands made daily upon them. 

The opportunity exists now for (1) taking advant- 
age of this widespread interest in fitness to develop 
an understanding of how the factor of fitness improves 
one’s pleasure and effectiveness of living in peace- 
time as well as in wartime, and (2) getting each person 
to see the relationship between his desire to be fit and 
the means by which he will gain and will maintain that 
fitness. The phrases, “will gain” and “will maintain,” 
are used in preference to the phrases, “can gain” and 
“can maintain,” because lots of people have known gen- 
erally how they can gain fitness, but a large number 
of these have never understood why they were un- 
willing to strive for it. 


What Is Meaningfulness in Physical Education? 

What do professional physical education people need 
to do to make their programs meet a suitable standard 
of meaningfulness? Criteria of meaningfulness may be 
stated. These apply to the activities of the physical 
education program as well as to the methods of con- 
ducting the activities. 

In the first place, the physical activities should be 
of such a nature as to be fully satisfying to the in- 
dividual participating in them. They must fulfill the 
requirements of intellectual challenge, social oppor- 
tunity, neuromuscular satisfaction, organic stimulation, 
integrated action. A physical activity cannot meet just 


one of these requirements and be particularly meaning- — 


ful to the individual. 

There is ample material available to show the real 
needs of the individual at different age periods. The 
study of the nature of the individual has resulted in 
the setting forth of principles upon which his physical 
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education may proceed.* 

Also there is an abundance of information 
nature of our social order. Again a study 
social organization has resulted in establishin 
ciples to be observed in the practic 
cation. 


On the 
of Our 
Ng prin- 
physical edy. 


In the second place, all the learning Opportunities 
in physical education should have the quality of lead- 
ing the individual on to new learnings, to new fields 
for exploration. Failure of the teacher to take into 
account the possible quality of “leading on” removes 
from a physical activity a good share of its‘ rheaning. 
fulness. Maintenance of this factor in the teaching 
situation makes it possible for the student or pupil to 
learn how to learn new skills in an activity, to learn 
how to seek further experience of the sort he is hay- 
ing, to learn how to become interested in other physical 
activities or in the outcomes of other activities, to learn 
how to play with others in another activity. In gen- 
eral it may be said that the leading-on quality works 
to place a student more and more on his own in seek- 
ing and carrying on purposeful activity. 

In the third place, the individual must have a chance 
for seeking his own fullest development. This jm- 
plies that his own purposes to be sought through phy- 
sical education activity will be given careful. consider- 
ation. Means will be used to help the individual iden- 
tify his purposes as well as to know when he has 
achieved them. If the first two criteria of satisfying- 
ness and leading on are met it is probable that this one, 
too, will have been reached. 


In the fourth place, the physical education program 
should be conducted so that its larger objectives point 
toward or are the same as those for the entire school 
program. The unity of endeavor of all phases of 
the school program is essential if the child’s experi- 
ence is to be an integrated one. 


In the fifth place, the physical education teacher 
should view the physical activities which he can utilize 
in his program as resources to be drawn upon as 
needed to gain objectives which have been set up. 
Some resources are better than others but the ones 
should be used which accomplish the purpose. Under 
no circumstances should the teacher select the activities 
for his program first and then set up his goals. The 
teacher should keep .his focus on the objectives and 
the nature of the child and the environment in which 
the objectives are to be achieved. 


Is Present Practice Increasing Meaningfulness? 

One may inquire concerning present practice in 
physical education relative to the opportunity for m- 
creasing its meaningfulness to all people. Have the 
physical educationists worked to provide in the schools 
a more meaningful program for all pupils whose 1 
terests are aroused in better fitness for specific put- 
poses? Are the kind of programs or changes in pf0- 
grams of physical education, which are organized in 

(Continued on Page 284) 


* J. F. Williams, Principles of Physical Education, 4th ¢4. 
(New York: W. B. Saunders Co., 1942). 
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=| A Plea and a Suggestion 








edu- 
Y 
Lites a A AGNES R. WAYMAN 
lead- \ ee Barnard College 
ields : New York City 
into , 
Ag HIS is most emphatically a people’s war. It is be- the social and recreation needs of the men. We have 
ng Tie fought on the home front as no other war has the psychological effects of all of the wartime activities 
hing | ever been fought by us. The civilian front is as upon the minds and personalities of young and grow- 
i to definitely a “front” as Guadalcanal, North Africa, or ing children. As a result of all of this we are having a 
- Italy. It is true that we are not in as immediate danger big increase in juvenile delinquency, greater among 
nid of sudden or violent death as people in the latter places, girls than among boys and greatest among the 12- to 
but the end results can be just as disastrous where the 15-year-old girls. Can it be that these young girls see- 
om war effort is concerned if we do not arm and organize ing their older sisters getting married or going into the 
orks to the hilt on this home front. WACS, or WAVES, the Spars or Marines, or into 
alk: There are two aspects of this home defense cam- other more or less worth-while war activities, are feel- 
paign which concern our own profession directly— ing left out, are fearful of never having a normal mar- 
health and physical fitness, and morale. We are all ried life, or of being useful and hence feeling restless 
mis more or less alive to our responsibilities where health and inadequate, with the future in doubt, have yielded 
ng and physical fitness are concerned but I doubt very to the temptations which surround them ? 
tlt much whether we have seen all of the implications What about the door-key children? They are chil- 
las. where the morale of our people is concerned and our dren whose parents are away all day and who are left 
ae own responsibility in connection with it. It is about to shift for themselves as far as food and recreation are 
ng- that that I would like to make a plea and a few sug- concerned unless provided for by neighbors or by some 
ae gestions. special agency. Increased delinquency, lowering of the 
. Morale is a hard thing to define or to isolate but we worker’s morale because of worry and the consequent 
se know that it is tied up with happy homes, good hous- effect upon the war effort is bringing about a concerted 
at ing, health, bodily comforts, feelings of security and effort in most committees to provide child-care centers, 
ial adequacy, faith in people and particularly in our lead- day nurseries, day camps, etc., where for a small fee 
al ers, a little leisure and a satisfying way of spending it, young children can be fed, cared for, and looked after. 
we a hopeful outlook for the future, ete. Anything which Our play centers, after school recreation centers, and 
throws these conditions out of balance or out of gear community centers are far too few in number to pro- 
ade tends to interfere with morale and hence with the con- vide adequate recreational opportunities for the adoles- 
lize duct of the war on the fighting front as well as on the cent boy and girl or for adults. Even if we had the 
na home front. ye space and equipment, we would lack adequate leader- 
up. Let us look at the picture for a moment as conditions ship, professional or volunteer, and my plea and my 
his exist at present. Not only are fathers, husbands, and suggestions are concerned with just that—the problem 
a brothers being inducted into the armed forces by the of leadership written with a big or a little “L.” 
ties hundreds of thousands, but girls and women, wives and I am not thinking of recreation in its narrow phys- 
The mothers, are going into industry or war activities of ical sense. The home front needs and will increasingly 
aa some sort by the hundreds of thousands. Think of what ~- need leaders for child-care centers and day nurseries, 
rs this means where the lives of young children are con- leaders for day camps and long-term camps, leaders for 
cerned and where the leisure time of the adolescent playgrounds and community centers, leaders for settle- 
boy and girl is concerned. We have all heard of the ments and church groups. We need and shall need 
s? door-key children. leaders for service organizations, for Girl Scouts and 
+ Then there is the boom-town atmosphere created by Boy Scouts, leaders to help with industrial recreation 
- the war industry centers, with its inadequate housing and with community recreation. I am thinking of 
be: and its inadequate recreation opportunities for boys recreation in its broadest sense—in terms of sports, and 
als and girls, men and women alike. We have the 24-hour games and dance, of course, but also in terms of music, 
bx shifts im industries with girls and women, boys and drama, arts and crafts, hobbies, outing, camping and 
a men coming off the shift at midnight or early in the nature activities, in terms of all of the things which 
1 morning. There is a recreation problem involved here people do and can do together in their leisure time, to 
| too. We have the problem of girls and boys earning help keep them sane and well balanced and fit and 
more money in a week than they ever saw before. We happy. 
ed. have the problem created by large army camps and Who is going to supply this leadership? If we will 
evacuation centers located near towns unable to handle (Continued on Page 291) 
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Facing the Future in the Fight 
Against Infantile Paralysis 





DON W. GUDAKUNST, M.D. | 

‘ Medical Director ing 

The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Inc. ies 

New York City . bt 

NFANTILE paralysis remains one of the unsolved But of still greater good fortune to the patient is the 4 

| medical mysteries. It is important to all the civilized fact that for many there is the possibility of recovery, | i. 

world that it be solved—and quickly. That is why Not all are doomed to crippling. Of all recognizable sas 

there is a National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. and diagnosable cases, fully fifty per cent will entirely wail 

This organization, unique in medical history, came into recover spontaneously. With good care half of the re trat 

prominence not because of the efforts of some individual mainder will regain practically all their normal fune. ing 
or special group, but literally as a result of the mass tion. Of those that are left, most can be markedly 

action of the American people. It is supported by the helped by proper treatment. fan 

people, from all walks of life, for the avowed purpose This is the nature of the disease. It is amenable tp visit 

of conquering one of the great disease problems. : treatment. The virus affects the motor nerve cells | 4, , 


Infantile paralysis was almost unknown in the 
United States until 1894. In these past fifty years it 
has spread from one center in New England to engulf 
the whole nation. It is not decreasing; it remains un- 
conquered. In 1943 there occurred the third largest 
epidemic in the history of this country—and probably 
‘one of the largest in the history of the world. There is 
no means of prevention; there is no cure. There is only 
symptomatic and palliative treatment. 

The problem before the scientific world goes far be- 
yond poliomyelitis. This is a virus disease and belongs 
to that host of diseases of man, animals, and plants 
that is assuming greater importance year by year. As 
bacterial diseases, such as plague, typhoid, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, pneumonia, tuberculosis, and now the dis- 
eases due to streptococci and staphylococci, fall before 
the advance of science, those due to viruses assume 
actually greater importance. It is almost as though 
some macabre force of compensation were set in oper- 
ation—almost as though there were actual adversaries 


lined up in a warfare where new weapons and new 


methods of offense were put into the field as medical 
fighters learned to conquer those already familiar. 

The virus diseases are almost unchecked. Only a few 
can be prevented by active immunization. A few can 
be combatted with sera. None can be cured with any 
drug or chemical known today. There remains only 
palliative treatment. Advances gained in this little ex- 
plored field of virus diseases by learning about polio- 
myelitis will be of great value in fighting others. This 
is the task of The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. 

Fortunately for the infantile paralysis patient treat- 
ment has been greatly improved. Man has learned to 
overcome much of the damage caused by this infection 
even though he has not as yet learned to prevent it. 


the spinal cord and brain. If the damage is severe ant | gia 
extensive, permanent paralysis will result, for nee 
cells lost by death are not replaced. But the huma 
structure is wonderfully adaptable. Muscles supplied sity, 
by undamaged nerves can take on more work, or even sity 
be taught to carry out new functions. 

This is a real task. Hours, days, months, and even LY 
years of endeavor are needed to accomplish this. The J used 
patient must be taught what to do. The muscles must § inch 
be re-educated. The services of the physical therapy § redy 
technician are needed for this work. With her knowk § how 
edge of educational principles and her acquaintance § shou 
with both the methods of learning and body structure, ff 7 
seemingly miracles can be worked. feet 


N 1940 an Australian nurse, Sister Elizabeth Kenny, J **' 

came to the United States and the National Found 
tion to demonstrate and further study her treatment al 
infantile paralysis. Reduced to simple terms, her work 
consists of a specialized form of physical therapy. Its 
not a cure in the sense that it restores function lost 
through death of motor nerve cells. Nor does it in ally 
way check or alter the invasion of the virus and he 
damage it does to these nerve cells. While it 1s nou 
cure, it does accomplish much to overcome damage @ 
ready done. The heat applied by her famous hot page 
quickly checks the pain so prevalent early in m : 
cases. Moist heat improves and stimulates circulatidl 
Stiffness may be decreased. On these all are agrees 
How much more in a restorative way is accomplish 
is a subject for further study and research. i 

Muscle training along correct functional lines a 
essential part of the Kenny method, starting Wi 
passive motion and mild stimulation and then preg _ 


(Continued on Page 293) 
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Construction of Tennis 





Practice Boards 


tennis and intelligent practice. One of the most 

valuable practice aids is a tennis backboard. Dur- 
ing class backboard practice, it 1s possible for an in- 
sructor to note every detail of a student’s stroking and 
footwork at.a closer range than when courts are used 
for all instruction. Another advantage is that both 
the beginner and the advanced player may benefit from 
its use. Such a board has obvious advantages over 
an animate opponent since the ball always rebounds, 
and since it becomes possible for a player to concen- 
trate on single basic stroke essentials without attempt- 
ing simultaneously to win points. 

Since the value of tennis practice boards are being 
increasingly appreciated, a few suggestions for impro- 
vising and constructing them are summarized here. 
In addition to the details made available by the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association, general information 
has been secured from many colleges and universities. 
Specific data has been obtained from Stanford Univer- 
sity, Texas State College for Women, and the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

Outdoor Boards 

Surface Material—While many kinds of lumber are 
used in the construction of backboards, two- to three- 
inch flooring lumber of tongue and groove pine or 
redwood seems to be preferred. Boards may vary, 
however, up to five or six inches in width. They 
should be laid vertically to the ground. 
Height—Practice boards range from six to fifteen 
feet in height. Advanced players can use the shorter 


T ici is a vast difference between “just playing”’ 


Dimensions of practice board at Texas State College for Women. 
12x24 feet. ‘‘A” indicates 3-inch painted net line, white; “B” 2-inch 
og planks on back of board; “C” planking, 52 planks 51/2 inches 
x eet. 








This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 
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Pipe supports are screwed to an iron frame backing. 
enter ground 6 feet from board. 
by cement “dead men.” 


Side supports 
They are held fast in the ground 


ones but prefer at least a twelve-foot board which is 
the height generally recommended for class use. 

Top.—Some backboards have a top projecting up- 
ward and forward from the board ‘proper at approxi- 
mately a thirty-degree angle. The purpose of this top 
is to keep the balls within the playing area; this is of 
particular benefit to inexperienced players who have 
not acquired good control of the ball. It is made of 
chicken wire (or possibly old tennis netting) and ex- 
tends from three to five feet. Wire mesh should be 
no larger than one to one and a half inches as larger 
mesh will give sufficiently to allow balls to go: through. 

Length—tThe rebound surfaces of individual prac- 
tice boards now in use vary from ten to eighty feet 
in length. Some consider that the ideal board should 
be the same length as the width of a regulation tennis 
court. It has been estimated, however, that a fifteen 
foot unit is adequate for one player; if possible, this 
limit might be extended profitably to eighteen feet 
or half the width of a doubles court. 

Wings.—Some practice boards are constructed with 
wings extending from each end of the board for the 
purpose of keeping the ball within the playing area. 
This is advantageous provided that the backboards are 
units separate from the tennis courts; they would 
naturally be hazardous otherwise. Wings should be 
solid and made of the same material as the rest of the 

(Continued on Page 287) 






URING wartime, conservation of 

energy, human and material, is 
fundamental. Factionalism defeats a 
chance for progress and real success. 
Long debate indicates dangerous dis- 
sension. At this, present moment, work needs in all 
phases of physical education are imperative. An in- 
tegration now will prevent the retrogression which 
factionalism will surely produce. 

There are many hard-working physical educators 
in our nation who have their hearts in their programs. 
They examine and adapt the product of those who 
document. These little people, the backbone of any 
profession, strive steadfastly to incorporate a balance 
of activity elements into their programs. They try to 
infuse method with human understanding. Deeply 
aware of democracy and its meaning, they stimulate 
and develop young leaders of all ages. Their finest 
educational tool is a commitment to the ideals of physi- 
cal education and the expression of that allegiance in 
daily practice. Hundreds of children and young people 
participate in activity experience under the guidance 
of the “coaches,” “gym teachers,” and “health instruc- 
tors” over the years. Compulsory physical education 
is regarded as a tribute in trust—something which 
must be respected and always earned. This attitude 
has real significance. 

Today millions of our youth are engaged in armed 
service physical training. Similar masses are taking 
part in expanded school physical education where the 
cream of teaching talent has been skimmed off by the 
demands of war service in production or armed force 
units. Much of the’ school programs, particularly on 
the higher levels, is devoted to graded calisthenics 
dispensed in mass drill. The gymnasiums are crammed, 
there is plenty of sweat, and the teachers become 
wearied and bored. Yet, our young people participate 
with gusto. Why? 

Youth not in uniform are stimulated by patriotic 
urges. Youth in uniform accept their sometimes sterile 
physical training because of a practical desire for self- 
preservation through “toughness” ; they simply want to 
get back when it’s all over. Sometimes, it seems like a 
case of exercise intoxication. 

Teachers who regard this mammoth forced partici- 
pation as a tribute in trust of values like “joy through 
effort” and “creative self-expression” are looking ahead 
to the post-war growth of our field. They are not 
taken in by a false renaissance. Again, as before, their 
programs are carefully planned and carefully and col- 
orfully taught. And in the postwar era, when com- 
pulsory military training competes with all parts of 
physical education for a place in the schedule, those 
programs which have never limped along and deter- 
iorated will have support and will continue their con- 
tribution toward a sturdier and happier young America. 

It is so comforting to know that here and there in 


The Little 
People 


Editorials 


our land, there are those who are not riding blind] 
along on the crest of the present reactionary way, 
Emphasis on military values only, as any ovens 
phasis, has always coarsened the real values of ele 
cation through the physical. Some programs are con- 
trolling the trend of their development. The eXpansion 
of the moment will not be a false renaissance for them 

These sturdy workers, who mount the basic roats 
of our profession, have little time to climb platform, 
and lecture. They are always willing and happy, hoy. 
ever, to show you what they are doing and explain 
their purposes. Personal physical vigor and versatifity 
enliven their teaching and vitalize learning. Carefy 
and frugal personal living maintains that fluency over 
a lifetime. Few people stop to pat them on the back 
but they keep on. They get satisfaction from controlled 
teaching effort and the response of youth. They teach 
free exercise to music and tell team squads there js 
real opportunity for flaming young knighthood and gal- 
lantry in major sport pageantry. They present al 
phases of gymnastics as aspects of rhythmical expres. 
sion. They take time to explain the nature ¢ 
competition, the purpose of score, and the value of 
technique. They do not present competition, score, and 
technique as ends in themselves. Each device is given 
a place. They also reveal those phases of physical edu. 
cation which have become dangerously isolated as parts 
in themselves. These leaders strip a game of its in- 
flated concession to an audience and play the basic 
pattern for release and for the sheer pleasure of 
rhythmical movement and object control. They are 
aware of health and safety values and _ incorporate 
facility, equipment, activity, and leadership controk 
into their programs. 

They become confused when name-calling and per- 
sonality lampooning develop. It was so interesting to 
study the cultural patterns of other nations and ex 
amine their systems of physical training. The leisure 
time habits and sports clubs of older countries were 
worthy of careful attention. It was a pleasure to re 
urrect the germ of balanced gymnastics. European de 
velopment of camping activities -was another stim 
lant. Recognition of the thrill and value of clean cor 
tact sport of a combative nature was easy, planning and 
evaluation naturally followed, clerical records were tt 
duced to functional devices, and files ceased to 
morgues and glossy monuments to over-organization. 

Professional workers must be a little aghast at tht 
recent controversy. Yet, they continue quietly to @ 
their job. Teachers in other fields respect them. Thej 
have no axes to grind at the expense of a unified edt 
cational -effort. When professional leaders appear tok 
agitators, these little people wistfully hope for a quid 
strength which will see the cultural value of balance 
physical education in all of its auxiliary parts throug 
the shell-shock and false renaissance of wart} 
Robert Pieh, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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OME time ago an uncle of one of 


“list our physical education teachers, 





characterized by “blood, sweat, and tears” and little 
teaching even of the fundamentals involved in the 














Jumpin’ when asked what kind of work his basic activities of running, jumping, climbing, lifting, 
Around?” nephew was doing at the Univer-  etc.? 
sity, answered, “Oh John is still Does not the fact that quite a few ‘of our more 
ndly F spendin’ his time jist jumpin’ around with a bunch of experienced administrators allowed themselves to be 
ave. F boys.” iV ao blown off their courses by the “big muscle and long- 
“em While such a statement indicates a lack of under- = wind gale” indicate that we still have quite a bit of 
edu. | standing of the purposes which motivate the modern the “weather vane” disposition in our profession ? 
con- J teacher, yet we might well ask ourselves whether ssa We have a great opportunity today in physical 
sin pot there is any basis for such an interpretation as education to do two things in particular: 
hem, given to our efforts by the uncle quoted above. Might a ee Si eal 
ots | jt not be true that so much of our teaching and ad- lo ’ i : a om vas rps ee ee 
ms } ministration is characterized by a lack of stability of ‘© Opmicnt and CONG! throMgA ee 
how- purpose and understanding of the true meaning of 2, 0 educate our students, the administrators, and 
plain } physical education as to make us appear to many to be the lay public regarding the true meaning of physical 
tility professional jumping jacks? education. 
reful Is there not something significant for us in the fact We have the students as never before; the adminis- 
over } that in many of our schools today the programs which trators are looking our way and hoping we can deliver 
back, | have been organized since the war are called physical something really worth while, and the lay public is 
olled | training programs and so conducted as to be most probably more interested in our work than at any time 
teach } worthy of the title; and this too in spite of the fact in the past. 
te is § that we have been insisting for years that our goals and If we are to measure up successfully as a profession, 
| gal procedures are truly educational in nature? we will need, first, as teachers, to do our “jumpin’ 
t all Should we not ponder the fact that we are failing | around” to a definite purpose, in harmony with the 
pres: § to educate an appreciable per cent of the boys and men larger goals of education; and secondly, as adminis- 
€ of who are required to take our physical fitness work to __trators, to plan and execute in such a way as to pro- 
ie Of § the real meaning of fitness and how it may be attained ? mote confidence in our ability to adjust to meet the 
» and Is there not some basis for the “jumpin’ around” demands of the day and at the same time maintain 
givei® interpretation to be found in the fact that a great num- stability of purpose in our programs.—By J. Il’. Kist- 
edi- # ber of our classes are strictly “work-out” periods. Jer, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. La. 
parts 
Sin. 
basic * * * 
re al o « e 
a R. Tait McKenzie Memorial 
ntrols ' P 
“Let us in turn, then, honor this man who brought such great 
distinction to the physical education profession through the 
| per: fame he achieved throughout the world as physical educator, 
ng to . artist, physician, and patron of culture; and let us hold him 
d ex- forever before the eyes of our young men and women in 
eisure schools, colleges, and allied institutions”’ Jay B. Nash. 
wert : 
) a We are delighted to announce that subscriptions centinue to Kenneth D. Miller, Peru, Indiana 
come in for the R. Tait McKenzie Memorial. Readers of the Doris Peterson, Raleigh, N. C. 
in de Journal will have noted that in the April issue sixty-two ad- Mildred Howard, South Hadley, Mass. 
stim § ditional subscribers were listed. Below appear the names of Jane E. Whitney, Milwaukee, Wis. 
1 com ™ Persons and associations who subscribed since that issue went Pennsylvania State Association H.P.E.R. 
g and to press, ; Alex C. Fergusson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Only a short time remains before this outstanding project Theresa M. Statz, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Te 1H will be concluded. Accordingly, it is urged that individuals and Monica R. Wild, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
to be organizations who wish to become identified with the R. Tait Elizabeth J. McGinness, Sheboygan, Wis. 
ion. McKenzie Memorial mail their subscriptions as early as pos- Margaret E. Phillips, Oxford, Ohio 
at thee sible. Dept. Phys. Ed. for Women, Santa Barbara State 
to do Virginia Rath, Swarthmore, Pa. College : : 
They Morris L. Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa. A. Reed McIntire, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Catherine M. Good, Oak Park, Il. Virginia Miller, Morgantown, W. Va. 
1 edt William E. Lingelbach, Philadelphia, Pa. Jean Staehling, Morgantown, W. Va. 
tok Emory R. Johnson, Philadelphia, Pa. Grace M. Griffin, Morgantown, W. Va. 








- quiet Ruth D. Waterman, Fresno, Calif. California Association, H. P. E. R. 
lanced Dorothy-M. La Salle, Washington, D. C. A. Marie Hooley, Notre Dame, Indiana 
rough Lawrence Saunders, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity 

Jackson M. Anderson, Dalhart, Texas. Marjory D. Lyons, Hinsdale, Ill. 
By Sophia Cadwalader, Philadelphia, Pa. Dorothy Martin, McCook, Nebr. 
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EMILY R. 


Ils a Games Program Sufficient 
To Obtain Physical Fitness? 


By 


ANDREWS 


Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


OR many years I have been on the assembly line 


—the assembly line of student material which \ 


passes along from high school into college. In 
college this material is tested and evaluated as to its 
present condition, its capabilities, and its potentialities. 
In other words how efficient is it to do the job ex- 
pected of it? Very briefly I shall give you some of 
my findings of the physical aspects and condition of 
this student material as it comes off the Cleveland 
High School assembly line. 

The material is weak; it lacks strength. Where? 
In the muscles of the arms, abdomen, back, and feet. 

The material is stiff; it lacks flexibility. Where? 
In the shoulders, hip joints, legs, ankles, and feet. 

The material lacks coordination, has little agility. 
Where? In all movements calling for quick action or 
response. 

The material has little endurance and collapses upon 
moderate expenditure of effort. 

The fact that the majority of our students come 
from an urban area may account for this. Too many 
have poor carriage, flat chests, little stamina; and 
practically all have foot difficulties. They may be the 
product: of too much riding around in automobiles. 
It is true, nevertheless, that many are well trained in 
certain sports, but skill, in many cases, is hung upon 
a poor body. 

Physical education is not only the learning of skills, 
playing basketball better in order to make teams, or 
swinging tennis rackets enough times to finally con- 
nect with balls, but the establishment of a scientific 
and educational foundation that will give students 
bodies that can be used easily, joyfully, cleverly, in 
any activity they may choose. On the other hand, 
physical education is not a set of exercises, a system, 
a fad, or a frill, but it should be a vital force in the 
lives of our students. 

From their high school physical education, students 
should acquire knowledge that will go with them into 
life after school, into college, their own home, business, 
or profession. 

I. What are some of the outstanding reasons why 
many students have been so little touched or changed 
by physical education? In answering this question I 


shall note some reasons I believe are responsible for 
this situation. 


Physical education teachers and school 






administrators come in for their share of censure. 

A. Physical education, as a profession, is young, 
We haven't “grown up” to some of the responsipjj. 
ities that should be ours. 

B. Teachers of physical education have not al. 
ways been in agreement on some of the basic prin- 
ciples. This has been puzzling to those outside the 
profession. 

C. Too many principals and superintendents do 
not know what is going on in their gymnasiums, 
They go to see basketball games from time to time 
and help cheer on the side lines, or come to the 
gymnasium when invited to see a demonstration, but 
how many can judge whether a program is adequate 
to’ develop endurance, strength, and agility? 

D. Physical education needs more efficient and 
scientific ways of checking results. Sadly enough, 
work is often judged by whether or not the students 
like physical education. If the report comes to the 
Principal that students like the teacher of physical 
education, that is sometimes enough to retain him; 
or, if he is fortunate enough to put on a winning 
team, his place is assured. 

E. We have been afraid in recent years of “train- 
ings.” Too much play and too little work could be 
a just criticism of many programs. We have asked 
pupils what they wanted to do rather than given 
them what we knew they needed. 

F. Classes have been large and ungraded. All 
types, kinds, and conditions have been herded to- 
gether in a class of 60-70 and the teacher asked to 
produce results quickly—and this in only one or two 
hours a week. This would be superhuman even for 
the best-trained teacher. 

G. Work has not been vigorous enough to pro 

\ duce results. I have seen pupils standing and sitting 

\ around waiting for their turns. If an actual count 

\ were taken many pupils would have only 10 or 15 
minutes of activity during a lesson. 

H. Many teachers have stood on the side lines a 
referees while students taught, and in some instances 
their heaviest job has been blowing a whistle. 

I. Teachers of physical education and administra- 
tors have not stressed the importance of functional 


carriage of the body. Much of the work in physical 


(Continued on Page 288) 
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Postwar Health and Physical 
Education 


LEROY WEIR 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


increased public consciousness of the need for a 

high degree of physical efficiency in our people. 
This consciousness has been intensified, both in 1917- 
1918 and during the present conflict, by the publication 
of Draft and Selective Service statistics, which have re- 
vealed that a large percentage of our men of military 
service age are physically unfit when measured by 
military standards. Inevitably the health and physical 
education programs of our schools and colleges come 


T ins exacting demands of war always result in an 


— ynder closer scrutiny. Few people would maintain that 


these programs should be geared permanently to mil-, 
itary standards. At the same.time there are many who 

believe that health and physical education have not 

been doing all that could or should be done, either in 

terms of some measure of preparedness for national 

emergencies, or in relation to the needs of a peacetime 

society. Hence analysis of the implications of the war 

with respect to physical education, and speculation as- 
to postwar programs, should be encouraged in the hope 

that suggestions will be forthcoming which will enable 

us to meet as effectiyely as possible the needs of the 

future. It is in this spirit that ‘the following observa- 

tions and recommendations are made. 

The present emergency has called our attention 
again to a condition which was made quite clear in the 
first world war, namely, the presence in a significantly 
large proportion of our youth and of our adults of 
physical and mental defects, some of which at least 
could have been either prevented or corrected. Of the 
first two million men examined under Selective Service, 
nine hundred thousand were rejected or classified be- 
low 1-A. The war has also shown that the vast major- 
ity of our young men of ages eighteen to twenty who 
are free from physical defects are not in condition to 
undergo immediate military training. This “softness”’~ 
necessitated the setting up of emergency conditioning 
programs in high schools, colleges, and universities. 
It seems evident, too, that the Tegression in physical 
ability of most “young adults” (ages twenty-one to 
thirty-six) is more pronounced than their age ‘justifies. 
Selective Service rejections mounted from thirty per 
cent at age twenty-one, to seventy per cent at age 
thirty-six. While health and physical education cannot 
hope to alleviate this condition completely, it does have 
a contribution to make toward decreasing the incidence 
of several common and specific defects. 
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On the brighter side, the performance of our fight- 
ing men and women at the front and pur tremendously 
increased national production provide ample proof that 
as a nation we are by no means physical weaklings. 
In considering Selective Service data, the fact must 
not be overlooked that rejections were more numerous 
in this war than in World War I partly, at least, be- 
cause present standards are appreciably higher; more- 
over, health examinations today are more complete 
and accurate because physicians are better trained and 
facilities for diagnosis have been greatly extended and 
improved. We would be foolishly negligent, however, 
were we to disregard the implications of these examin- 
ations. They reveal defects for which the health and 
physical education programs of the schools and colleges 
bear a share of responsibility, and “in so doing they in- 
dicate clearly the areas to which more attention should 
be directed now and after the war. 

The present emphasis upon adequate health exam- 
inations for every person of school age should be con- 
tinued and increased. This is a basic means by which 
handicapping defects can be discovered and an in- 
telligent basis formulated on which to plan an activity 
program which will meet individual needs. 

There should be a more effective follow-up of health 
examinations so that a larger proportion of remediable 
defects may be corrected. This is perhaps the greatest 


weakness in the present health program. Adequate ex-** 


aminations, important as they are, remain but an initial - 
step. The need for follow-up measures becomes ap- 
parent when we realize that many of the known, re- 
mediable defects of childhood are allowed to remain 
uncorrected, and affect adversely the health status of 
adults. 


HE necessity for adequate exgminations and ef- 

fective follow-up measures means that the schools 
must devise ways of securing greater cooperation from 
the home, and from organized medicine, dentistry, and 
public health. The proper functioning of a health pro- 
gram is peculiarly dependent upon such outside assist- 
ance. School personnel and budgets do not permit ade- 
quate examinations, to say nothing of extended diag- 
nostic or treatment services. Nor are these, strictly 
speaking, functions of the school. Its primary responsi- 
bility is to see that examinations are given and effective 
treatment of defects provided. This responsibility can- 

a 6 
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not be met without the active assistance of the home 
and, in many cases, of community agencies.! 

Proper emphasis should be continued at the proper 
age level (probably between seventeen and twenty) 
upon conditioning activities such as combatives, wrest- 
ling, boxing, gymnastics, running, and mass games. 
Such activities provide vigorous exercise which is a 
basic means of developing strength and endurance. The 
mere-acquisition of sports skills does not produce ade- 
quate general body development or condition. This 
would not, in any sense, mean a return to a completely 
formal program. Experience has already shown that 
these activities can be varied and presented in such 
fashion as to hold the interest of the students. Condi- 
tioning activities might well constitute a major part 
of the program in the eleventh and twelfth grades and 
in the freshman year in college. Serious considera- 
tion is now being given in some quarters to a one- 
year military training, or national service, require- 
ment. A school and college physical educat:on pro- 
gram which would provide conditioning activities for 
young men of ages seventeen to twenty would par- 
tially alleviate the need for such action. 

Spgrts which are suited to adult, as well as to student 
use, could properly be given increased attention. Skills 
in these sports could be developed to such a degree that 
most students will be encouraged to continue participa- 
tion in them in later years. Only a small proportion of 
high school and college graduates continues to take part 
in the major sports which have long occupied the dom- 
inant position in boys’ and mens’ programs. These 
sports have unquestioned value. It is probable, how- 
ever, that a greater number of adults would live more 
healthfully and more happily, and, should occasion re- 
quire, be better able to meet emergency demands, if 
our programs would place at least equal emphasis upon 
sports adapted to adult needs. Schools and coileges 
could do much to encourage continued participation in 
recreational sports by making their athletic facilities 
more available to the community. 

The competitiye sports program should be broadened 
so as to provide opportunities for participation by all 
physically fit students. Few people question the value 
‘of proper amounts of supervised compet'tion as a means 
of training young people to conduct themselves credit- 
ably under pressure. Participation in competitive sports 
classes could be required in the twelfth grade and in 
the second college year. Interschool competition could 
be carried on not only between varsities in all possible 
sports, but also between other teams of various weight 
and ability classifications. Extramural contests would 
provide competitive opportunities for many. Intra- 
mural competition, already available to great numbers 
of students in many schools and colleges, is capable of 
still greater expansion. 

There is need for more teaching of appreciation in 
health and physical education. Health and good phys- 

1An example of such cooperation is the program recently 
set up by the Washtenaw County, Michigan, Dental Health 
Committee to provide dental care for high school students 
scheduled for the armed services. Those unable to afford 


needed treatment are to be assisted from a fund created 
through the efforts of the committee. 
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ical condition are largely subjective concerns. li : 
instruction is to be of enduring benefit, pupi Our 
leave our classes and our schools not only in 
to basi¢ health practices but also motivated to use ¢hen 
since conduct is the goal of education, not mere 4 
edge. In teaching appreciation, appeal might frequen: 
ly and effectively be made to such factors as Bi 
appearance, the ability to perform efficiently aux 
normal duties, and the ability to assume an emerpeny 
load without physical or emotional breakdown, ® 

properly motivated pupil of today will contribute gas 
in future years to the maintenance of proper heals 
our adult population. Also, the taxpayer, legislate, 

and administrator of tomorrow would have » 
creased appreciation of the place of health and ph 
education in American life. Few present generatiy 
adults have had experience in a broad heglth and 9} 
ical education program. ij 

















F the suggestions which have been made con 

the activity program are worthy of being put in 
effective operation, post-war physical education 
need the continued cooperation of school and coll 
administrators. The best possible program is of 
value unless it reaches adequate. numbers of students 
with necessary frequency. To ‘make this possible, phys. 
ical education should be required in all the grades and 





at least in the first two college years. The need for such 
a requirement is evident when one notes the effective 
ness of the prewar program at various age levels. It 
may be said without fear of serious contradiction that 
the program in the junior high schools has achieved 
considerable success in attaining its objectives. The 
program in the elementary schools, however, while ex- 
cellent in general theory seems to lack adequate appli- 
cation. The years between ages six and twelve, as is 
well known, constitute a period of paramount in- 
portance to proper physiological growth and develop- 
ment and hold perhaps the greatest potentialities of any 
age period for the inculcation of good health habits. A 
great deal more can be done in the elementary program 
to promote proper growth and to prevent, or make 





early correction of physical defects. The evidence pro- 
vided by the present emergency indicates that the 
senior high school and the college programs have failed 
to add acceptable body conditioning and adequate 
sports skills to the often satisfactory physical growth 
and development of earlier years. The effective te 
quirement of an adequate conditioning and maintenant 
program in the senior high schools and colleges would 
do much to correct these shortcomings. 


To many, the word “required” has fearful connote 
tions. It is possible, however, that these -people rely 
too much upon the assumption that only those thing 
will be educationally beneficial which are undertaken 
voluntarily, The present emergency has again provided 
ample proof that many students will not secure propet 
amounts of exercise when, left to, their own devices 
Considerable evidence is also available which indicaté 
that a majority of students appreciate and are in favor 
(Continued on Page 286) 
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A recent wrestling festival at Co're in the Crisons, Switzerland. 


Photo shows the open-air arena with six contests in progress at one time. 
(Photo, Brandt, Bad-Ragaz) 


Wrestling --a Swiss National Sport 


are~ primitive and hard, where strong hands and 

tempered muscles are a physical necessity, the male 
population is fond of strenuous sports and games which, 
for the most part, consist of sheer tests of strength. 
On Sundays the. men usually pay a visit to the local 
inns, and here they demonstrate their strength by fin- 
get-gripping and ‘“‘barging,” perhaps the most primi- 
tive form of friendly combat. In perfect good humor 
and more often than not, it is in this environment 
that a match is arranged. 

In the Alpine valleys, where cattle rearing and dairy 
farming is the only livelihood of the inhabitants, 
wrestling has been the traditional form of contest since 
time immemorial. It is mainly practiced in the Canton 
of Appenzell, the Bernese Oberland, the Emmenthal, 
Entlebuch and Schwyz and in the Cantons of Obwalden 
and Nidwalden. 

Swiss wrestling, or “Schwingen,” has rules of its 
own which are quite different from those in force in- 
ternationally. The match takes place in a meadow 
where a sawdust-covered ring is marked out for the 
purpose. The contest is refereed by old, experienced 
wrestlers. The special wrestling trousers are slipped 
on over the ordinary ones and strapped round the 


Soa NT 
This material was submitted by the Official Information 
Bureau of Switzerland, New York City. 


: the Swiss mountains, where the conditions of life 
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loins. The two opponents are matched according to 
size and skill, and the contest begins with a friendly 
handshake. Fairness and self-control are a point of 
honor. After the two fighters have “engaged” by 
gripping one another by the trouser belts in the 
small of the back with the right hand, and the right 
trouser-leg with the left hand, the umpire gives the 
signal for the start of the bout. Each wrestler now 
tries to swing the other into the air (hence the name 
“Schwingen”) with the object of getting him down 
with his back flat on the ground. Often, when the 
opponents are evenly matched, they endeavor to over- 
power each other by using the most varied kinds of 
“short” and “long” throws, overthrows, and numerous 
other tricks evolved in the course of time. But since 
the only permissible grip is on the leather trousers, 
the match may be of quite long duration. Then, all 
of a sudden, one of the wrestlers begins to tire and is 
overpowered by a skillful, unexpected throw. 


The highest number of points obtained decides the 
winner of the match, the number of rounds won, the 
skill of the actual throw and the tactics of attack and 
defense being included in the count. 


At National Wrestling Festivals, the “King of 
Wrestlers” is crowned with a laurel wreath by the 
“Queen” of the Maids of Honor. na 
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NEA National Commission on Safety Education 

D*: Robert W. Eaves, former Principal of the Thomson 

School, Washington, D. C., is the Executive Secretary of 
the recently inaugurated National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation in the National Education Association. Dr. Eaves is 
housed in the NEA Research Division and the general pro- 
gram of work is under the supervision of Dr. Frank Hubbard 
as Director of Research and as consultant on research for the 
Commission. 

The expense of the Commission will be met by a special 
grant of funds from the Automotive Safety Foundation for 
promoting traffic safety education. The term, traffic safety 
education, is to be interpreted broadly so as to permit the de- 
velopment by the Commission of policies, programs, and ma- 
terials on school safety education, city planning, the role of 
safety engineers and other public officials, and problems of 
public finance directly related to transportation. The Commis- 
sion will be concerned with educational problems in all areas 
from elementary education through the graduate school. 

The Commission will not enter all the foregoing fields im- 
mediately nor assume the full tasks of developing all the 
materials and activities which the general statement implies. 
In many instances the Commission will ask groups now active 
in various fields to undertake an important problem or to co 
operate in developing materials to meet a specific educational 
need. 

The thirteen members of the Commission are: Dr. Eaves, 
Executive Secretary; Henry H. Hill, Chairman, Pa.; Hanson 
H. Anderson, Ind.; Albert Coates, N. C.; H. Louise Cottrell, 
N. Y.; Frank W. Cyr, N. Y.; Kent T. Healy, Conn.; Nellie 
V. Lind, Colo.; James W. Martin, Ky.; Gladys Simonds, 
Ohio; Marion R. Trabue, Pa.; Margaret R. Wallace, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Roscoe L. West, N. J. One-third are adminis-. 
trators and one-third divide their time among instructional, 
administrative, and supervisory duties. 


It’s So! 
HE A.A.H.P.E.R. is 59 years old. It was founded in 
Brooklyn, New York, in 1885. Dr. W. G. Anderson is the 
founder and he is still active in his interests in behalf of the 


Association. The beginning membership was 49 and the in- 
come in 1885 was $34.00. 


Less than one-fifth of the physical educators in the field are 
members of the National Association. 

Five different series of official periodical publications have 
been issued since the founding of the Association. 

Thirty different individuals have served the Association as 
president and there have been nine different secretaries. 


Dr. Turner with Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
R. Clair E. Turner, former Professor of Public Health, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been Public 

Health Education Officer with the Health and Sanitation 
Division of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. In this capacity he visited Brazil, Chile, and Peru 
during March and April. As a member of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
and the American Academy of Physical Education, Dr. Turner 
contacted some of the leaders in the profession during his field 
trip. 
i Our Field Not Neglected in Yearbook 
7 forthcoming yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education will deal with educational reconstruc- 
tion in the postwar period. It will include two volumes. One 
of the volumes will be concerned with the curriculum of the 
schools as it will apparently be affected by conditions prevail- 
ing after the war. One chapter will discuss at length the prob- 


. RR 
lems in the field of health, physical education and 


and is being prepared under the chairmanship of 
Strang, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The second volume of this yearbook will deal with the. j 
structional organization of schools. A chapter pregiaes ~ 
Miss Agnes Samuelson, Executive Secretary of the Towa § by 
Teachers Association, considers the relation of the school 8 
gram to the activities of the public and priv ey 
community. 
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Utah State Director to New Position 

BERNICE MOSS is now employed as a lecturer in Pybj 
Health Education at the University of California “a 
newest staff member in the School of Public Health. She will 
remain there until November 1. The position involves work 
with a group of health personnel representing twelve different 
Central and South American countries and being trained in the 
field of public health education. The program is being spon. 
sored by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American At 
fairs and involves a contractual arrangement between the 

twelve governments represented and our own government, 
Dr. Walter H. Brown, Acting Director of the School fo; 
Public Health, is in local charge of the program, and he is 
working closely with Dr. Clair E. Turner of the Coordinator’ 

office. Dr. Turner, himself, will teach the second term, 


A.A.H.P.E.R. Membership 
Wuere ArE WE IN MEMBERSHIP? 


The trend in the total membership in the A.A.H.PER. js 
indicated in the following totals from 1935 to 1943 inclusive: 
Year Total Membership 


1935 6,479 
1936 7,501 
1937 8,092 
1938 8,555 
1939 8,393 
1940 10,231 
1941 9,301 
1942 8,626 
1943 7,853 


These annual figures represent the total membership count 
as of June 1 of each year. 

SoME PERTINENT CONCLUSIONS 

A detailed analysis of the membership count reveals the fol- 
lowing facts: 

1. Only nine states have more than 200 life, professional, 
and active members. 

2. The average number of life, professional, and active men- 
bers for all states is 133. The median number is 78. This ir 
dicates that many states have an excessively low figure. 

3. Sixteen states have less than 50 life, professional, aml 
active members. 

4. Eight states have less than 25 life, professional, and acti 
members. According to the Constitution a state associatio 
to become affiliated with the National Association had to hat 
its petition signed by 25 members of the A.A.H.P.ER. Thi 
means that eight states are not represented now in the Reprt 
sentative Assembly. 

5. Exactly 50 per cent (24) of the states have state directon 
These twenty-four states have 4,078 life, professional, a 
active members or 62.44 per cent of the total number. 

6. Totals in memberships for each of the six districts im 
1943 rank the same as the totals in their memberships for i 
nine years since 1935, 

7. Ranking of states and districts by total membership cout 
is not logical and provides little if any motivation for bette 
results because of the tremendous variations in sizes and pop 
lations of different states and districts. 
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ch reflect the expected number of member- 


3. Every teacher in the field should become a member of the 





—_ 8 — , d districts indicate definitely that some states local, state, district, and national associations. The profession 
ships in S ts have high ranking membership counts simply be- cannot continue to exist without strong, alert, well informed 
and distric have larger numbers of teachers, the populations teachers willing to lead. 
cause they reater, and the abilities of teachers to pay are 4, Fixing responsibility for recruiting membership should be 
served 5 a eet d in the amount of money spent for educa- done equitably and the campaign should be based on education 
ogg a order correlations indicate that some states are and not on pressure. 

eatin, nog xerting much effort for membership growth. a There is satisfaction in achieving a definite goal. Every- 

he a pred gad ee what is expected and how and when it 

the. in. The wae - gaan gunn Rot prt “ ‘. ag ~— 8 i associations should be ade- 
ared by 000 eople engaged in official health, physical education, and — . pf 1 en a , “wi Fi, “J Pores be . eee ond 

i eoiad responsibilities, there are now less than one-fifth of sw ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 

0! pro. ho belong to their National Association. : . Re een 

SiN the Bes cocapere ried Ps with other educational organiz- Pests 3 Serpe ype” i mage a rence =n 
ations but are low in comparison to professional dues in such ™ en Se eS ee, re 
professions as medicine, dentistry, and engineering. = 

| Public By virtue of its reasonably large numbers, wise administra- 


Southwest District + 


as the tion, and the devoted participation of local, state, district, and 











She wil national leaders, the Association has developed an influential 

S Work professional program. The present strength of the Association ‘ ® 

lifferent ‘lies in the cooperation and good will of local, state, district, oe A t N 

d in the and national leaders supported by limited legal organization. bd ssocia ion ews 
& Spon. Excellent as the local, state, district, and national associations 

fan Af. are with respect to professional problems, they are too casually 

en the organized to compete efficiently with pressure groups in Amer- By a hoor aaa School 


nent, ican life. The Association’s chief weakness is in exerting a 


ol for} major influence in actions invoking the power to secure sup- § CALIFORNIA . By Margaret King 
d he is port for its growth and\program. This is especially true in The Caliornia State Association Nominating Committee has 
inator’s matters that demand rapid and integrated action of all local been appointed by President David Snyder. Anyone wishing 


to make nominations for state offices should forward them to 
Ivan Hill, Richmond School Department, Richmond. Other 
members of the committee are Mrs. Florence Stephenson, San 
Francisco State College; Marian Avery, University High 


m, county, state, and district units. A strong National Association 
supported by effective local, state, and district organization 
does not deny the necessity for unified action. The profession 
will become strong in proportion to its power to act as a unit 


—s and to represent the voices of all individuals. School, Oakland; Duane George, Van Nuys City Recreation 
a A PLAN oF MEMBERSHIP QUOTAS Coordinator. 

The acceptance of greater responsibility by the state and Verne S. Landreth, Chief of the Division of Health and 
district associations is of the greatest importance to the future Physical Education for the state, recently called a meeting of 
of the profession. secondary school principals at the close of their state meeting 

Some thought is being given to a plan of establishing mem- in Los Angeles. The purpose of this meeting was to discuss 
bership quotas for each state on a basis which would distribute Physical fitness with Dr. Frank Lloyd, Executive Officer, 
fairly a 75 per cent increase in National memberships among Committee on Physical Fitness, Washington, D. C., and the 
all the states. These quotas would be based on consideration chief speaker, J. L. Icely, President of the Wilson Sporting 
of two or more of the following possibilities: Goods Company, who discussed and presented the outlook for 

1. Present total membership in each state. athletic supplies. : . aes 

2. Total number of health, physical education, and recreation Basketball teams from seven different service units situated 
count fe Es J 4 ? s , . 6. 2 . 

teachers in each state in relation to the number in the United in Humboldt County participated in the Humboldt State Col- 

States. lege Servicemen’s League sponsored by the physical educa- 

3. Total teachers in each state in relation to the number in tion department of the college under the direction of Marty 

the fol- the United States. Mathiesen,’ director of athletics. The college also entered a 

4. Total amount of money spent for education in each state team making eight in all. The Orick Coast Guard team won 

ssional, in relation to the amount spent in the United States. the championship of the league. Games were played early in 





the year and provided a means of recreation for servicemen 
as well as maintaining an interest in collegiate basketball. 

Recently, Dr. David K. Brace, Principal Specialist in Phys- 
ical Fitness, United States Office of Education, inspected the 
San*Francisco Secondary Schools in the company of Dr. Fred 
Cozens, Head of the Physical Education Department of the 
University of California, Berkeley, and Mr. David Snyder, 
Director of Physical Education for Oakland Public Schools 
and President of the California Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation. 

The Los Angeles City High Schools announce a full spring 
sports schedule for its thirty-five high schools. The schedule 
includes gymnastics, tennis, softball, hard baseball; and track 
and field events. The schools are divided for competition into 
six leagues. 

Under the auspices of the University of California, Los An- 
geles, alumni physical education teachers, a series of four 
meetings in folk dancing were held at the Los Angeles City 


5. Total population in each state in relation to the total for 
the United States. 

These possibiliies are being studied individually and in com- 
bination to secure the most equitable quotas. 

The recommended quotas will be submitted to the National 
Board of Directors, then to the Representative Assembly, and, 
if approved, will then be submitted to the executive committees 
of state associations for discussion and acceptance. 

ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP QUOTAS 

It is believed that the members of our profession will agree 
on the basic assumptions on which the quota plan for member- 
ship will be recommended. 

. Organizations must be strengthened by building from the 
foundation up. Local, state, and district associations may 
democratically be requested to strengthen themselves and to 
assume increased responsibility and leadership. Other profes- 
sional and fraternal organizations have grown strong in apply- 
) cout ing this principle. 





better 2. It is the ethical duty of every teacher in the field to sup- College. These included the Polish, Swedish, Swiss, and 
| pop port the organized health, physical education, and recreation American Square Dances. 
Profession. On March 16 Dr. Frank Lloyd, Executive Officer of the 
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Committee on Physical Fitness, spoke to a group of San Fran- 
cisco Bay area educators, athletic coaches, and other interested 
people on the national physical fitness picture. 

A large number of members of the Oakland Unit were 
guests, recently, of the Army and the Northern California 
Chapter of the American Physiotherapy Association at the 
Letterman General Hospital, Presidio, San Francisco. The 
program, introduced by Catherine Worthingham, President of 
the American Physiotherapy Association, was of great interest 
to those interested in physiotherapy and physical education. 
The meeting was addressed by: Brigadier General Frank A. 
Weed, Commanding General, Letterman General Hospital. 
representing the Army; Colonel James R. Hudnall, Surgeon 
General’s Office, Washington, D. C.; Major Emma E. Vogel, 
Director of Army Physical Therapy Aides, Washington, D. C. 
Other features of the evening included a fashion show of 
U. S. Army Physical Therapy Aide Uniforms and a showing 
of an official U. S. Army Signal Corps restricted film not 
available for public showing. The highlight of the evening 
was a short talk by a wounded soldier giving his experiences 
overseas and emphasizing the need for physiotherapy aides. 

With the theme, “The Pre-Induction Program in the 
Schools,” the Bay Section of the California Association held 
its Spring Conference at the University of California, Berke- 
ley. Two general sessions were held in the morning, while 
the afternoon included one general session and four panel dis- 
cussions on health and physical education for girls, physical 
education for boys, and recreation. 

Camp Chabot, under the auspices of the Oakland Recreation 
Department, will be open from June 19 through September 9 
for girls between the ages of nine and fourteen. 

Grace H. Johnstone, teacher of physical education in 
Prescott Junior High School, Oakland, has just published a 
compilation of 33 folk dances under the title “Heel and Toe 
or a Do Si Do” at a cost of 75c. It can be ordered direct 
from her or through Girl Scout Headquarters. 

Clyde Doyle, president of the Long Beach Recreation Com- 
mission, recently resigned after fifteen years of service in that 
capacity. The position of president has been filled by the 
election of Attorney John Paap. Mr. Doyle was the most 
active and influential citizen having a hand in the drafting o: 
the Charter Amendment instituting the Long Beach Recrea- 
tion Commission. 

Katherine Hoff, Director of the Health Education Program, 
Oakland Y.W.C.A., is conducting a physical conditioning 
course for women who are receiving pre-induction training for 
entrance to shipyard jobs. 

The Board of Education of Hayward rented the municipal 
swimming pool for use of high school students during school 
hours during the past year. 

The recreation departments of three California Peninsula 
cities, Burlingame, San Mateo, and Hillsborough, are co- 
operating with the Citizens’ Service Corps of the Civilian 
Defense Councils in a vigorous publicity campaign to recruit 
recreation leaders on a volunteer basis. 

Renovating an abandoned high school building, the town of 
Fowler has opened a community center which is to bé the 
heart of the town’s recreation program. The building was 
put in shape for $9,000, of which $7,000 was given by the 
city, and $2,000 by a private citizen. It will be maintained 
by a grant from a private foundation of $3,900 a year. Equip- 
ment was produced by the director of the high school wood- 
work shop, using scrap lumber and metal. Play equipment 
ment includes teeter-totters, swings, traveling rings, a merry- 
go-round, jungle bars, and mechanical horses. The community 
recreation program is the only organized recreation in the 
town which has no movies nor other commercial entertain- 
ment. 


Pasadena’s Hospitality House for servicemen boasts a com- 
pletely equipped eight-room cottage furnished for recreation 
and study. At the cottage, servicemen find hot showers, to- 
gether with such essential clean-up equipment as razors, 
towels, shaving cream, and shoe polish. A nine-bed dormitory 
provides rest facilities. Equipment for recreation covers many 


interests. Golf clubs, tennis rackets and shoes 
musical instruments, as well as table game 
vided. 

A company in San Bruno émploys a full-time recreat; 
director to ‘promote and coordinate activities for its | 
workers, 80 per cent of whom are women. A council of yj 
members, elected by the employees, guides the recreation ee 
grams. The director helps in working out details, In an 
tion to a wide range of athletic activities, the Program in. 
cludes dances, picnics, parties, and fishing trips. Income Re. 
dispensing machines, amounting to nearly $15,000 last - 
defrays the cost. St year, 

At Stanford University a folk dance group meets T 
evenings at the Women’s Gymnasium under the leade 
Mrs. Miriam Lidster and Jean Bellinger. 
popular with faculty, soldiers, and students. 

Intramural volleyball, a Women’s Athletic Association a 
tivity, has thirty teams entered in a tournament. Mixed ‘eal 
nis and golf tournaments of Stanford women and soldiers a 
in progress. 


NEW MEXICO By Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves 


The State Preparatory Basketball tournament was held a 
the Santa Fe High School April 6-8. The Annual Stay 
High School Track and Field meet, together with tennis and 
golf, was held May 5 and 6 in Albuquerque under the Spon- 
sorship of the University of New Mexico. Certificates 9 
proficiency and physical fitness were issued by the State High 
School Athletic Association. 

The Eastern New Mexico educators met in Clovis March 3 
for a wartime conference. Subjects discussed were schook 
at war, physical fitness, and guidance. 

Dr. J. R. Scott, State Public Health Director, attended th 
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Annual Conference of State and Provincial Health Authorities 
with the U. S. Public Health Service and the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, March 20-24 in Washington, D. C. 

Vivian Drenckhahn, field supervisor for the Nutritional 
Programs Branch in Washington, D. C., spent two weeks jp 
the state holding conferences on better nutrition under war. 
time restrictions. 
ARIZONA ig By Viole Ramsey 

North Phoenix High School was hostess to three other high 
schools, Mesa Union, Tempe Union, and Phoenix Union, at a 
G.A.A. Sportsday, March 11. Each school brought a team 
of eight girls for basketball and three tennis players. After 
the games, a panel discussion group was held. Preliminary 
plans are underway for a possible Salt River Valley High 
School Organization of High School Girls’ Athletic Associa- 
tions. 


The Executive Committee of the Arizona Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation Association met in March at Phoe- 
nix Union High School to elect 1944 state officers and attend 
to Association business. Officers elected were: 
Catherine A. Wilkinson; Vice-President, Rudy Davik; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Ina E. Gittings; Members-at-large, R. R 
Robinson and Norris J. Steverson. 

In the large classes at North Phoenix High School, the 
gym classes are running intramural tournaments between the 
classes by team points. There are about eight teams to 4 
class. Each physical education class tries to have the winning 
team by having the highest number of points. There are 
teams for the volleyball and speedball tournaments. The bas 
ketball tournament is now in progress. 

The Arizona State Archery Tournament was held in Phoe 
nix at Encanto Park, March 11 and 12. The following 
champions were crowned: Women’s Champion, Mary Pilgrim 
instructor in physical education, University of Arizona, Tut 
son; Intermediate Women’s Champion, Ruby Buehrer, student 
at the University of Arizona, Tucson; Women’s Americat 
Round, Mildred L. Samuelson, instructor in physical education 
University of Arizona, Tucson; Women’s Wand Shoot, Lor 
raine Bates, student at Arizona State Teachers College 
Tempe; Men’s Championship, A. Y. Moore, Phoenix; Mens 
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' A. Y. Moore, Phoenix. Elsie Rudderow of 
Bere lected President of the State Archery Associa- 
tion for the coming year. It was decided to hold the 1945 
owe tourney in Phoenix. 

AH Ce ea ae a | lhe 
wT regional Physical Fitness Conference, sponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Education, was held in Salt Lake City March 
2-4 Six states were represented by approximately 130 dele- 

tes. Administrators, educators, service men and women, 
and high school students contributed to successful meetings. 

The annual publication of the state association has just 
been distributed to all members of that group. The “How 
We Do It Bulletin” edited by Helena B. Case brings about 
the final enrollment and paying of dues, as copies of this are 
sn demand by many teachers within the state. 

Bernice Moss, our former state director and the secretary 
of the state association has resigned both positions to serve as 
a liaison person and public school health education consultant 
in a program which is being conducted at the University of 
California at Berkeley, California. The purpose of -a special 
session which is being conducted there is to offer courses to 
Latin American delegates which will aid them in developing 
health program: within their own countries. 

Brigham Young University held a folk-dance program on 
March 2. Two hundred and fifty participants together danced 
a number of folk dances which they had learned in physical 
education- classes. A number of additional dances were dem- 
onstrated by members of the folk-dance class. 
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By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa 
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A “Pre-Major Open House” was held Saturday, March 25, 
by the staff and major students of the Women’s Physical 
Education Department at the University of Iowa. Invitations 
were extended to high school teachers of physical .education 
and high school students interested in physical education as a 
profession. Over a hundred guests attended the affair which 
included demonstrations of activities taught in the physical 
education major course. Square, folk, and modern dancing, 
Danish gymnastics, stunts and tumbling, badminton, recrea- 
tional sports, and swimming were demonstrated by the Iowa 
physical education majors. Following the demonstrations op- 
portunity was given to the guests to participate in social mix- 
ers, basketball, swimming, and recreational sports. A tea and 
sports fashion parade concluded the affair. The Physical Edu- 
cation Student Council in cooperation with the staff undertook 
this project as a part of a general recruitment program to 
attempt to bring more people into the field of physical educa- 
tion. 


MINNESOTA . . « « «My Mercedes Gugisberg 

The Center for Continuation Study at the University of 
Minnesota held an Institute in Health Education for school 
administrators and physical education directors on January 6, 
7, 8, 1944. The subject of the institute was administration 
of the school health education program. The aim of the in- 
stitute was to discuss general principles which govern the ad- 
ministration of health education organizations in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, and to consider ways and means 
of putting these principles into practice. Harold K. Jack, 
State Supervisor of Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, Dr. Glen E. Galligan, Winona State Teachers College, 
and Helen Starr, Women’s Department, University of Minne- 
Sota, were health and physical educators who appeared on the 
program, 
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Officers of the Minnesota Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation are President, Dr. Glen Galligan, 
Winona State Teachers College; President-Elect, Mercedes 
Gugisberg, Mankato State Teachers College; Vice-President, 
Paul F. Schmidt, Rochester Public Schools; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Helen M. Starr, University of Minnesota; Past-Presi- 
dent, Elizabeth Graybeal, Duluth State Teachers College. 

The Future Champions of America have been organized in 
Crookston High School under the leadership of Mr. Lloyd 
Osborn. Thirty-two teams of eight members each have been 
organized in the schools of Crookston to help in motivating 
the physical education program carried on each day. All team 
members are given the Future Champions of America insignia. 
To earn the stars which are placed on the insignia, members 
are required to pass the standards set up for their age and 
sex. The F.C.A. tests are the push-ups, chinning, sit-ups, and 
squat-leg extensions. 

The Executive Council of the Minnesota Association met 
the evening of February 18 to discuss the problems of health 
education arising in the state, the necessity of a special health 
committee, the need of a workshop in the spring to assist 
physical education teachers in assuming their responsibilities 
in a school health program, the apparent need for reorgan:za- 
tion of certain committees, and the amount of a contribution 
to the R. Tait McKenzie Memorial. 

The Minnesota Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation held its winter meeting at the University’ of 
Minnesota, February 19. Dr. Glen Galligan of the Winona 
State Teachers College who is president of the Association 
presided. The Association approved the proposals of the Leg- 
islation Committee which were presented by Mercedes Nelson 
of Minneapolis, Chairman. These four bills are to be sent to 
the next session of the State Legislature. Briefly, the bills 
ask for (1) daily participation of all students in health and 
physical education in grades 7-12; (2) credit towards gradua- 
tion for health and physical education; (3) the addition of 
supervisory personnel to the Division of Health and Physical 
Education, State Department of Education, as needed. A tem- 
porary Health Problems Committee was appointed to study . 
specific problems which are arising in this state in health 
education. The Association voted to cooperate with the State 
Department of Education in sponsoring a workshop for the 
in-service training of physical education teachers in school 
health education. This workshop will take place May 5-6. 

Plans for the physical education and health section meetings 
of the M.E.A. convention in the fall were discussed. Dr. A. 
F. Brainerd of St. Cloud State Teachers College is chairman 
of the Program Committee. The Association decided to in- 
crease the number of regular meetings from two to three, 
thereby convening every three months. The Southeast Divi- 
sion presented its constitution for acceptance. This was re- 
ferred to the Constitution Committee for its recommendation. 
Katherine Irvine of Minneapolis is the chairman. Helen Star: 
of the University of Minnesota, secretary-treasurer of the As- 
sociation, discussed ways and means to increase membership 
in the state association. A service flag or scroll is being de- 
veloped by the Special Committee on Men in Service. Paul 
Schmidt of Rochester is the chairman. To date 150 names 
have been reported. 


After the morning session, the Legislative Council and the 
St. Paul Division attended a luncheon at the invitation of the 
Minneapolis Division. Miss Emma Stevning of Minneapolis 
presided at the program following the iuncheon. Officers of 
the association and of the St. Paul Division were presented. 
Lt. Cecelia Berry, of the WAC, Director of Physical Train- 
ing, Fort Des Moines, discussed their physical training pro- 
gram. The afternoon program for the joint session of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis Divisions consisted of two panel dis- 
cussions: (1) “Appraising Our Programs of Physical Educa- 
tion,” Gene Aldrich, Supervisor of Physical Education in St. 
Paul, Harry Miller of Minneapolis, and Eugenia Ziemer, As- 
sisting Supervisor of Physical Education, Minneapolis; (2) 
“Physical Education and the School Health Programs,” Helen 
Starr of the University of Minnesota, Harold K. Jack, State 
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Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, and Dr. Glen 
Galligan of Winona State Teachers College. This program 
was arranged by Eugenia Ziemer, Mercedes Nelson, and 
Richard Kempter, all of Minneapolis. The officers of the 
Minneapolis Division are: Emma’ Stevning, President; Esther 
Havison, Vice-President; Mildred Snowberg, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

At the University of Minnesota on March 13, an all-day 
conference was held on “Community Agencies and Civilian 
Physical Fitness.” Similar conferences are being conducted by 
the Committee on Physical Fitness of the Federal Security 
Agency throughout the United States. The Department of 
Physical Educaion for Men, the University of Minnesota, and 
the Minnesota Office of Civilian Defense cooperated in the 
sponsorship of this conference. Sixty different state and na- 
tional agencies concerned with various aspects of physical fit- 
ness were represented. In the morning Dr. Harlan Metcalf, 
Assistant Executive Officer, Committee on Physical Fitness, 
Federal Security Agency, showed several sound films on phys- 
ical fitness in community and armed service programs. He 
then gave the functions of the National Committee on Physi- 
cal Fitness. Later in the day, Dr. Metcalf lead a discussion, 
“How May the Committee on Physical Fitness Assist Com- 
munity Agencies in Their Physical Fitness Programs.” A 
panel discussion including representatives from various com- 
munities on “High Lights on Physical Fitness Programs of 
Local Community Agencies,” was lead by Dr. Carl L. Nordly, 
University of Minnesota. Dr. Nordly was also in charge of 
the exhibit of physical fitness materials prepared by several 
agencies. 

R. W. Vance, superintendent of schools at Perham, reports 
that they have solved their problem of providing each student 
in physical education with a clean towel each day. The school 
employs students to launder the towels. This service is main- 
tained through a charge of 60c to each student. 

A health advisory committee has been appointed by Harold 
K. Jack, State Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, 
to make suggestions to the State Department of Education in 
regard to materials and standards in health education. The 
committee consists of Mae Tierney, St. Paul Public Schools; 
Mercedes Nelson, Minneapolis Public Schools; Helen Starr, 
University of Minnesota; Tom Pfaender, New Ulm Public 
Schools; Clarence Nelson, Duluth State Teachers College; 
Dr. Carl Nordly, University of Minnesota; Dr. Glen Galligan, 
Winona State Teachers College; Dr. Wesley: Cushman, Man- 
kato State Teachers College. 

H. N. Hanson, Superintendent of Schools at New York 
Mills, reports that his high school physical education program 
has been expanded this year and that a Victory Corps group 
of thirty girls has been organized. They have complete 
charge of the milk program at the school; they have taken 
first-aid courses; they have made surgical dressings, they have 
sold many bonds and stamps, and they have headed scrap and 
book drives. 

The Duluth section of the Minnesota Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation held a dinner meeting at 
Hotel Lincoln in Duluth, January 24, 1944. Miss Gertrude 
Baker, Acting Director of the Women’s Department for Phys- 
ical Education, University of Minnesota, spoke on the “Re- 
sponsibilities in Health and Physical Education in a Post-War 
World.” 

The Minnesota Board of the NSWA is planning a state- 
wide meeting in April of all of its affiliated committees, which 
involves some 70 people. In March, the Board is mimeograph- 
ing its first edition of a handbook. This handbook outlines 
the organization of the Board and its committees. It also 
defines the functions and responsibilities of specific board 
members and committees. The Board is composed of the 
State Representative who is the chairman, the chairman of 
various committees such as the Divisional Committees, the 
State Sport Committees, standing and special committees, cer- 
tain ex officio members, and representatives from groups and 
organizations. These are the members of the Board: State 
Representative, Mercedes Gugisberg, Mankato State Teachers 


College; Sport Chairmen: aquatics, riding—~ 
University of Minnesota; archery, boelaane zo aga 
ton, Edison High School, Minneapolis; basketballTy.. 
Hagenah, University of Minnesota; soccer-speedball ir 
Westerberg, Henry High, Minneapolis; softhatj_p..: 
Cooper, Mankato State Teachers College; tennis-badminton.. 
Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf College, Northfield; outing active 
—Patricia Garletz, Hamline University, St. Paul; volleyball 
Eugenia Ziemer, Assisting Supervisor of Physical Educa, 
Minneapolis; winter sports—Gladys Swanson, College of § 
Scholastica, Duluth; Divisional Chairmen: Centra] Division 
Helen Fabricius, St. Cloud State Teachers College; Minne. 
polis Division—Eugenia Ziemer, Assisting Supervisor of Ph 
ical Education, Minneapolis; Northeast—Ella Cutosky, Duluth 
Public Schools; Northern Division—Elsie Annis, Bemi 
State Teachers College; St. Paul Division—Loretta 
St. Paul Public Schools; Southeast Division—Ruth Richards 
Winona State Teachers College; Southwest Division—Kath. 
leen Youngman, Good Counsel Academy, Mankato; Wester 
Division——Flora Frick, Moorhead State Teachers College: 
Representatives from organizations and groups: Recreation. 
Charlotte Fosburg, Recreation Department, Minneapolis; Ciy. 
ilian Defense Council—Loretta Leary, St. Paul Pub 
Schools; Private Schools—Marvel Mee, College of St. Cath. 
erine, St. Paul; Ex Officio Members: Esther French, Chai. 
man of the Central’ District of N.S.W.A., University of Min. 
nesota. 


MISSOURI By R. L. Pigott 


As one effort to set up wholesome recreation centers for 
teen-agers the Division of Recreation of the St. Louis Board 
of Education has opened 30 buildings with plans to open 9) 
more as rapidly as possible. A few of these centers are of 
the general community-center type, while the majority are of 
the athletic-center type catering to boys 12 years of age and 
over. Two centers are afternoon centers for girls’ volleyball, 
and two of the centers are open for teen-age dancing one 
night a week. At the present time approximately 4,000 boys 
and girls are being taken care of in these centers. 


A social dance unit is being included in the elementary 
school physical education program in the Maplewood-Rich- 
mond Heights schools this year for the first time. To jp- 
augurate the program a demonstration of such teaching was 
provided for the instructors who were to teach the unit. At 
this demonstration a fifth-grade group was used and the entire 
unit’s work was demonstrated. The basic fox trot steps are 
included in the unit which will be given for two weeks’ time, 

At the invitation of Miss Wilma Haynes of Stephens Col- 
lege, Miss Madeleine McDonald of our Central High School 
took a group of twenty square dancers to Stephens College for 
a demonstration. The dancers were in the period costume 
and had their own callers. A demonstration of square dancing 
was given for the Stephens girls during the day and in the 
evening a group of men in army training at the University 
were invited to Stephens for an evening of square dancing. 
Miss McDonald led this activity for the students. 

Miss McDonald has been in attendance for two summers at 
the Lloyd Shaw square dancing classes. There is such a de 
mand on the part of our Central High School for square 
damcing that a group of over two hundred students meet reg: 
ularly at the Y.W.C.A. at seven o’clock each Monday evening 
for square dancing. 

Miss Muriel M. Lomax was elected to the vice-president 
of the Central District Association for Health, Physical Edt 
cation, and Recreation at the district meeting at Topeka. 

Lt. Jessie Jutten on leave from Central High School, S& 
Joseph, now of the Women’s Marine Corps, ranked first ina 
class of fifty women recently graduated from officers’ training. 
Lt. Jutten is now in Washington, D. C., in charge of a group 
of three hundred women. Before joining the Marines, lt 
Jutten was assistant in the girls’ physical education work at 
Central High School. 

Lindenwood has introduced interschool games to the campts 
this year. Two hockey games were played in the fall, one wit 
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‘; Teachers’ College, which is directed by Marie Hanss, 
_ e with Maryville College, which is directed by Miss 
4g We believe that interschool games are of benefit to the 
et here They are played for the pleasure of competition, 
Pe tion with other schools, and observation of skills. The 
= 0 are rated women officials, and there is an exchange 
2gnen ideas through visiting the schools, dancing following 
ei games, and refreshments. ie 

We hope to have a Sports Dance and to invite other col- 
Jeges in the vicinity for individual sports in order to facilitate 
4 more enjoyable and varied program next year. 

The first dance recital of Tau Sigma, the honorary dance 
group of Lindenwood College, was held March 1, 1944. Ad- 
yertisements in Dance” was the theme. The program included 
many types of dances, which were originated and costumed by 
the girls with the help of their sponsor, Mary E. McCoy. 

A water pageant, “Round St. Louis Gay Spots,” was held 
March 17, 1944. The pageant was planned and executed by 
Terrapin, the swimming club. ; 

Miss Barbara Joy, Director of Joy Camps, Hazelhurst, Wis- 
consin, will be a campus guest May 4 and 5, 1944, and wiil 
then go to Camp Sherwood Forest for a camping conference. 
She will address the student body, work with the camp coun- 
seling class, and have personal interviews with any girls de- 
sirous of this assistance. ; 

Mr. Barnard Mason will be in St. Louis at the same time 
for the conference and will also visit the campus for a convo- 


a Tri-School Meet was held at Monticello College, Godfrey, 
Illinois, Saturday, March 18, between Monticello, MacMurray, 
and Lindenwood. This was the second meeting of the schools. 
The third was held at Lindenwood on April 22. The first meet 
included hockey and riding, the second swimming and basket- 
ball, and the third, golf, tennis, badminton, archery, and rid- 
ing. These meets create a spirit of friendship among the girls, 
increase their interest in skills, and demonstrate the value of 
good sportsmanship and friendly rivalry which can be ex- 
hibited by college women. 

William Bales, Sophia Maslow, and Jane Dudley gave an 
excellent recital for the Lindenwood students Friday, March 
10. The students who were interested had a lesson with Wil- 
liam Bales Thursday evening before the performance. This 
was an inspiration to the dance group who felt very fortunate 
in having the opportunity. 

The St. Louis Board of Women Officials, of which Miss 
Virginia Dicus is chairman, is sponsoring a basketball tourna- 
ment for recreational adult teams. An effort is being made by 
this board to give women an opportunity to have wholesome 
competition under official and approved standards. Ten teams 
have enrolled up to date. 

A dance symposium for high school and college students of 
modern dance was held at Normandy High School on Febru- 
aty 25. Schools in St. Louis and vicinity were invited to 
participate. The symposium was begun with general partici- 
pation in techniques of the modern dance led. by representative 
members of the schools participating. The second phase of the 
program consisted of compositions by the dance groups of the 
different schools. 

Orchesis of Normandy High School directed by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Schneider, presented “Incantation,” Aztec Indian dance of 
sun worship with music by Harold Bradley. About forty stu- 
dents took part in this strikingly beautiful rendition of prim- 
itive rhythm and enchanting ritual. i 

Senior Orchesis of Harris Teachers College, directed by 
Marie J. Hanss, presented as their original composition a 
rhythmic interpretation of Claude Debussy’s “Claire de Lune.” 
Junior Orchesis of Harris presented a bit of humor in “Sta- 
tion Scene, 1944.” Based on a modern theme, this composition 
was aptly performed and composed to Morton Gould’s 
‘Pavanne.” Both Harris numbers were performed to victrola 
records, 

‘ Lindenwood College students presented “Chiapenecas” and 
Dance,” two very pleasing and skillfully performed 
dances. Miss Mary Elizabeth McCoy is the director of the 
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dance at Lindenwood College. 

It is hoped that a symposium of this type may be continued 
annually and that increased participation may result. Schools 
in the vicinity of St. Louis interested in participation should 
notify any one of the dance directors above of their interest 
and information of future meetings will be sent to them. 

Square dancing has come into its own on the Stephens 
campus as a form of wartime recreation. Interest in this type 
of dancing has been aroused during the last four years by the 
visits of Mr. Benjamin Lovett of Greenfield Village. Mr. 
Lovett and the Ford Musicians came here for a week of 
demonstration and instruction each year through the courtesy 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford. 

This fall enthusiasm in this activity was promoted with a 
barn dance sponsored by the Stephens’ Recreation Association. 
This was followed by a Thanksgiving Turkey Trot which 
brought over four hundred and eighty students in colorful 
western costumes dancing to a hill-billy orchestra. Beginning 
and advanced classes were organized during the winter quar- 
ters with an enrollment of over three hundred girls. 

An attraction received with enthusiasm on the campus on 
February 18 was a group of dancers from Central High School 
in St. Joseph, Missouri. After a demonstration of several 
western dances, the group “called” for student-faculty partic- 
ipation. 
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By Lucia Ernst 
Larchmont, New York 
Executive Committee 


Anna Espenschade, Chairman, University of California, 
Berkeley, California (1945); Alfreda Mosscrop, Chairman- 
Elect, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (1945); Alice 
Schriver, Past Chairman (1945); Dorothy Beatty, Treasurer, 
308 Thornhill Road, Baltimore, 12, Md. (1944); Bessie Rudd, 
Secretary, Pembroke College, Providence, R. I. (1944) ; Wil- 
helmine Meissner, Chairman, Policy and Finance; Josephine 
Fiske, Chairman, Rules and Editorial; Members-at-large from 
Legislative Board: Elizabeth Beall, Ruth White Fink. 














District Chairmen 

Eastern, Elizabeth Beall, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. (1944); Central, Esther French, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. (1945); Southern, Sheila O’Gara, 
University of Texas, Austin (1944); Southwest, Leona Hol- 
brook, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah (1945); 
Northwest, Dorthalee Horne, Central Washington College, 
Ellensburg, Wash. (1945). 


Members-at-large 


Margaret Barr, Women’s Gymnasium, Stanford University, 
California (1946); Ruth White Fink (Mrs.), University of 
Mississippi, University, Miss. (1945) ; Marjorie Hillas, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
(1945) ; Elizabeth Ludwig, 1900 N. 29th St., Milwaukee 8, 
Wisconsin (1946); Janet Woodruff, University of Oregon, 


_ Eugene, Oregon (1944); Christine White, Wheaton College, 


Norton, Mass. (1944). 


Advisory Members 


Ethel Bowers, National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Ave. New York (1945); Laurie Campbell, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan (1945); Helen Hazelton, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana (1944); Dr. Gertrude 
E. Moulton, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio (1946); Pattric 
Ruth O’Keefe, 3408 Kenwood, Kansas City, Mo. (1946); 
Bessie Rudd, Pembroke College, Providence, Rhode Island 
(1944). 
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Athletic Federation of College Women 
Marie Hartwig, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(1945). 
Representative from College Directors 
Anna Espenschade, University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia (1945). 
Canadian Contact 
Dorothy Jackson, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 


Chairmen of Standing Committees 

Constitution: Christine White, Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass. (1944); Elections: Jane Shurmer, Route 3, Box 16, 
Chico, California (1945); Officials Rating: Florence Hup- 
prich, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon (1945); Pol- 
icy and Finance: Wilhelmine Meissner, Bayside High School, 
Bayside, L. I., N. Y. (1945); Rules and Editorial: Josephine 
Fiske, Goucher College, Baltimore 18, Md. (1945). 


Chairmen of Special Committees 

Inter-American Relations: Elizabeth Beall, Wellesley Col- 
lege, Wellesley, Mass. (1945); Public Relations: Martha Ga- 
ble, 2601 Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. (1945); Publications: 
Norma Leavitt, Women’s Gymnasium, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. (1945); Research: Eleanor Metheny, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. (1945) ; 
Standards: Margaret Duncan, Women’s Gymnasum, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. (1944); Visual Aids: Fred- 
erica Bernhard, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
(1945). 
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By Grace Fox, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


ALABAMA By Margaret McCall 


The Alabama Association of Public Recreation Workers 
was organized on November 17, 1943. The purpose of the 
organization is to provide for professional growth for the 
members, and advancement of recreation in Alabama. 

Miss Elizabeth Skinner of Tulsa, Oklahoma is a new mem- 
ber on the staff of the Department of Health and Physical 
Education at Alabama State College for Women. Miss Skin- 
ner did her undergraduate work at Texas State College for 
Women and her graduate work at Columbia University. 

Florence State Teachers College and local Parent-Teacher 
Association groups are sponsoring a National Recreation and 
Leadership Institute during the week of February 21-26. The 
institute will be conducted by Miss Helen Dauncey, National 
Recreation Association, New York City. Due to the finan- 
cial support given by a number of local organizations, the 
institute is open to the public without cost. 


GEORGIA By Althea H. Whitney 


The Dance Club of LaGrange College, LaGrange, Georgia, 
presented its annual recital February 25. The Athletic Asso- 
ciation is sponsoring a “Health Month” twice during the year 
during which month each girl is expected to participate in 
indoor and outdoor exercise every day, get eight hours of sleep 
per night, eat nothing between meals, and drink no coffee or 
coca-colas. The Association also sponsored a Barn Dance, 
February 5, in honor of new students enrolling for the second 
semester. A local “hill-billy’ band and “caller” kept the 
crowd dancing. Betty McConnell is advisor of the Associa- 
tion. 

Three Georgians received their national rating as basketball 
officials at the clinic held in Atlanta, January 28-29. They 
are: Frances Bennett, Albany High School, Albany; Pearl 
Cullifer, North Georgia College, Dahlonega; Dorothy Fugitt, 
Atlanta. 
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Eugenie Dozier, instructor in dancing at Agnes 





lege, danced at the Inter-American Center at Rolie vi 1 




















on January 22. The occasion was the banquet of the Sp “ 
Department. ‘a 1 

The Badminton Club at Agnes Scott has about 35 » I 
and is playing regularly, with Abbie Rutledge coaching Mh sta 
Rutledge and Miss Dorothy Fugitt are enthusiastic page: oe 
players and they are playing in the Atlanta Athletic C se sup 
tournament. ‘ met 

The Swimming Club at Agnes Scott presented “The sist 
of Hiawatha” on February 24 for the benefit of the War Rul nee 

Douglas Cartland and Harry Cook, national table tennis - 
perts, gave an exhibition program at Georgia State CaM wh: 
for Women, February 25, on the stage of the college aah pub 
torium. The program was sponsored by the Recreation C 
sociation. Wo 

G.S.C.W.’s Recreation Association has had an active immo nes: 
mural season this quarter. Tournaments in basketball ba to‘ 
minton, and table tennis were all played. There has con 
much interest in special basketball games between ol [ 
teams and a faculty team, and college teams and WAVpE sou 
teams. lege 

The Association has appointed a committee to work gam had 
the local USO committee, at their request, to plan organi sinc 
recreation for the USO Center on Saturday nights. nin 

Center Hill School, Fulton County, reports an experingi if 
in the solution of practical health problems. Lacking peg emi 
sary facilities for hand-washing before lunch, Frahces Gomem gf4 


describes a “washing center” set up in her classroom s@ {ro 
large box was placed on its side, and a bucket, dipper, the 


basin, soap, and towels made up the equipment. The chi qui! 
are enthusiastic. wet 
MISSISSIPPI By Ethel : 







Mr. Russell H. Lyons, the new state physical educa} 














supervisor, has begun making a survey of the physical ¢ a 
tion programs in all counties in Mississippi. He has stam 5! 
the following working plan: : 

Mississippi school administrators, in the main, have th i 
of physical education as just another subject to be added stat 
the curriculum. In reality it should be viewed as a me i 
of educating a child socially as well as mentally and physi¢ ihe 
By properly balancing physical activities with the mental yy cha 
gram, society will be improved. Bu 

The program of varsity athletics for the few has bent 17 
principal physical education activity in most of our Missi ma 
schools. The new plan will provide opportunity for partici Phy 





tion on the part of all in all fields of physical activity, 
health program will be closely correlated with physical edu: 
























tion in order that illness and injury may be prevented asi I 
as possible. j in | 
The purpose of our program is to further health, social ej ma 
ciency, and cultural development in each boy and girl. Itqm tio 
therefore the duty of the physical educator to teach chill 1 
the wise use of their leisure time. A successful physical ¢ NA 
cation program should provide each child with a hobby Wi 
will help consume the time that might otherwise contribute Spe 
a rise in juvenile delinquency. oth 
Following are the professional objectives for our state-mi mut 
physical education program: Ga 
1. A health examination for each student and a seas et 
examination for every varsity athlete. Col 
2. Inculcation of health practices that endure. ie 
3. A class period in health and physical education 
day. ~ 
4. A gymnasium and playground for every school. . 
5. A graded and scientific curriculum. x 
6. Standardized physical achievement tests. ¢ 
7. A teacher fully trained and certified in each school xf 
8. Academic credit for work in health and physical edi Bo 
tion. 
9. The athletic coach a certified teacher of health . 
physical education. oe 





10. An intramural program. 






HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 





11. An jnterschool athletic program and an integral part of 

shysical education curriculum. 

12. Well equipped and supervised summer playgrounds. 

13, Provision for wholesome adult recreation. = 

In addition to trying to achieve the above objectives the 

upervisor of physical education is giving assistance to 
Sow i in such matters as construction of courses of study; 
schoo ing standards for facilities and equipment; speaking at 
we of teachers, parents, luncheons, and civic clubs; as- 
Soe with surveys to show desirable accomplishments and 
ae improvements in program content; assisting with a 
cal education teacher placement service; determining 
what schools are eligible for credit; and in securing improved 
public support for the program. 

On February 15, the Physical Education Department for 
Women of Delta State Teachers College gave a physical fit- 
ness program for the faculty demonstrating activities designed 
to develop endurance, strength, flexibility, relaxation, and body 


control. 


n Delta State Teachers College sent a questionnaire to 55 
WA southern colleges including state universities, women’s col- 
® leges, and state teachers colleges to find out what changes 

vork um had been made in their physical education program for women 
organad™ since the Handbook of Physical Fitness came out. All but 
: nine schools replied. Twenty-six colleges have made no change 
xDe in the number of class meetings but all are putting snore 
ing emphasis on endurance exercises followed by a testing pro- 


5 m gram as suggested by the committee. Two colleges changed 
from a two-year requirement to a four-year requirement for 
per, way the duration at least. Seventeen colleges kept the three re- 
e chills quired class meetings and added one or two meetings per 
week for participation in activities of the students’ choice. 
! The National Basketball Officials Rating tests were given 
thel Ga 4 Delta State Teachers College January 29 by the Delta 
educa Board of Officials for Women’s Sports. 


"SOUTH CAROLINA... . . . . . By Julia Post 
ms ty T. J. Reams, formerly of the Parker District School, Green- 
® <ille, South Carolina, is now with the physical fitness division 
of the Federal Security Agency, working in the southeastern 
states. ; 

Miss Helen Locus of Staten Island, New York, is the new 
member of the staff at Winthrop College. She is to be in 
charge of the aquatics program and of the Camp Placement 
Bureau. 

The State Department of Education recently prepared some 
material for the use of the schools, the “Boys’ Program of 
Physical Fitness.” The program includes one period per week 
in health, divided as follows: 15 minutes of health work, 6 to 
10 in first aid, and the remainder in safety. 

Plans are being developed for a teachers’ training program 
in health. A grant from the Rockefeller Foundation has been 
made for use in the state, and several teacher-training institu- 
tions are making plans to use these funds. 

The state chairmen of South Carolina State Committee of 
N.S.W.A. are: Basketball and Hockey, Dorothy Chamings, 
Winthrop College; Soccer, Speedball, Fieldball, Mary Emma 
Speake, Greenwood High School ; Softball and Volleyball, Dor- 
® othy Reeder, Junior High, Columbia; Tennis, Archery, Bad- 

-minton, Hazael Taylor, Furman University; Recreational 

Games and Sports, Julia H. Post, Winthrop College; Individ- 
a Seasil wal Sports, Jane McCrum, Orangeburg, South Carolina; 
South Carolina State Representative, Frances Cake, Limestone 
College; Aquatics and Outing, Edith Tobin, Senior High 





ation School, Florence. 
Limestone College is including in its activities courses the 
a fundamentals course as set up for college women by the United 


States Office of Education. For the duration of the war, 
three years of physical education activity will be required for 
school @ S'@duation instead of two. 
sical ef At Winthrop College the State Basketball Officials Rating 
2 Board, of which Miss Dorothy Chamings is chairman, held a 
health am ‘ting examination and clinic at Charleston on March 4. Miss 
Nancy McIver of Meminger High School was in charge of 
the arrangements. 
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A rating examination and clinic was held at Winthrop Col- 
lege the week-end of March 11. The rating board consisted 
of Miss Dorothy Chamings, Chairman, and Miss Dorothy 
Reeder, Hand Junior High School, Columbia, South Carolina. 


TENNESSEE By Catherine Allen 


Through the University of Tennessee Departments of Edu- 
cation, extension courses and workshops are being run for the 
benefit of the teachers of East Tennessee. The teachers vote 
on the subjects on which they wish to do more extensive study, 
and then a specialist in that particular field is sent out from 
the University to the county which requests help. One of the 
most frequently requested subjects is physical education. The 
Manual of Physical Education for the State of Teunessee is 
used as a guide and activities from all grade levels are pre- 
sented to the teachers for information and participation. Two 
of the largest and most interested groups were in Blount 
County and Anderson County, the former being led by Miss 
Helen Watson of the University of Tennessee Physical Edu- 
cation Department, and the latter, by Miss Genevieve Bull- 
inger of the same department. : 

Morgan County Schools ‘assisted the war effort three ways 
Admission to the gymnasium was a bundle of waste paper. 
Once inside, the physical education classes dressed in red, 
white, and blue gave a demonstration of their work and con- 
vincingly showed that fitness is the all-important job of 
every individual. Later in the day, pledges were solicited for 
the Fourth War Loan. The physical education demonstration 
was under the supervision of ‘Mr. S. K. Knicely. 


Scoti County in East Tennessee is fast becoming physical 
education conscious. Alli schools in the south of the county 
were closed February 18 to allow the teachers to gather for 
a joint meeting at a central school. Mr. Sexton, Principal. 
and Mr. Clarence Smith, Supervisor, were in charge and the 
meeting was thrown open for discussion, questions, and an- 
swers. Then all the teachers, under the leadership of a trained 
physical education instructor, learned stunts, relays, rhythms. 
team games, etc. A great part of the time was devoted to ac- 
tivities that were usable in schools with no equipment, and 
part of the time was used for learning how to make equipment. 

Tennessee was well represented at the Health Conference 
held in Atlanta, Georgia, in February. Data on results will 
be given later. 


WOMB ae we nt ON 1 oe ee 


The National Section on Women’s Athletics Committee in 
Texas met Saturday, February 12, at Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Texas, for the purpose of discussing current 
problems in relation to competition in sports for girls and 
women in the state. This committee is composed of: Miss 
Virginia Bourquardez, State Representative; District 1, Mrs 
Ruth Mottley, Houston, Arlene Foster, Galveston; District 2, 
Julia Connolly, San Antonio; District 3, Ruth Reed, Edin- 
burg; District 4, Analara Power, Lubbock; District 5, May- 
belle Tinkle, Forth Worth, Margaret Shannon, Dallas; Dis- 
trict 6, Maybelle Long, El Paso; District 7, Mary Hess, Gra- 
ham; District 8, Ouisa Molen, Greenville, Lucille Norton, 
Nacogdoches; District 10, Emma Morehead, Waco; Chair- 
man, Officials Rating, Elizabeth Autrey, Austin. 

The Texas State College for Women Ratings Board held a 
Sports Clinic Saturday afternoon, February 12, for the pur- 
pose of creating an interest in the organization of local rating 
boards in the various districts, suggestions for coaching hints, 
and the actual rating of officials. High schools and teacher- 
education institutes within a-fifty-mile radius of Texas State 
College for Women were invited to participate. 

Greetings were extended by Dr. L. H. Hubbard, President. 
and Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, Director, Department of Health 
and Physical Education, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas. The officials were introduced by the chair- 
man, Virginia Bourquardez, Texas State College for Women 
The following topics were presented and discussed: Volley- 
ball: Officiating, Bonnie Cotteral, T.S.C.W.; Coaching hints. 
Mrs. Ruth Motley, Houston; Basketball: Officiating, Ruth 








Johnson, T.S.C.W.; Coaching hints, Mrs. Joe E. Dalton and 
Mrs. Catherine Duncan, S.M.U.; Tennis: Officiating, Sheila 
O’Gara, University of Texas; Softball: Officiating, Dr. 
Mary Agnes Murphy, T.S.C.W.; Women’s National Officials 
Rating Committee: Elizabeth Autrey, University of Texas. 

The Executive Committee of the Texas Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation is composed of the 
following: Frances Wayman, President, Forth Worth Public 
Schools; Donnie Cotteral, President-Elect, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton; W. R. Bodine, Vice-President, 
Austin, Texas; Gilbert L. Hermance, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Rice Institute, Houston; P. C. Cobb, Member-at-large, Dallas 
Public Schools; Kathryn Haden, Fort Worth Public Schools ; 
Maybelle Tinkle, Member-at-large, Texas Wesleyan College, 
Fort Worth. 

The second wartime Regional Physical Fitness Institute, 
which serves four states, Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, and is sponsored by the United States Office of 
Education and Federal Security Agency in cooperation with 
the Army and Navy, was held in Austin at the University of 
Texas, February 8, 9, and 10. 

Speeches, demonstrations, ,movies, and discussions both 
panel and individual occupied the institute. At the general 
session both civilian and military speakers emphaszed the tre- 
mendous upsweep of interest in physical fitness due to the 
emphasis placed on this by the armed forces, and predicted a 
continuation of this interest after the war is over. 

The local committee in charge of the institute consisted of 
Dr. Aileen Carpenter, Chairman; C. J. Alderson, L. T. Bell- 
mont, D. X. Bible, Anna Hiss, Leah Gregg, R. J. Kidd, Dr. 
Miriam Gray, T. M. Trimble, and Berry Whitaker. 

The topics presented were tests and scoring for physical fit- 
ness, problems in the physical fitness programs, youth counsel- 
ing in wartime; meeting the teacher shortage, student leaders, 
college physical fitness problems, problems in school health 
education, community physical fitness problems, and state and 
local organization for physical fitness leaders. 
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By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
WISCONSIN By Elizabeth A. Ludwig 

The women’s physical education department at the Univers- 
ity of Wisconsin reports that three of its members are over- 
seas doing recreation work with the American Red Cross. Dr. 
Marguerite Schwartz is in England, Helen Knight, in India, 
and Margaret Lea is in China. 

Miss Ruth Glassow has been conducting a series of broad- 
casts over the university station, WHA, since February. These 
broadcasts are on the subject of fitness and are based upon the 
work outlined in the recently published WAC manual. 

Dr. Marguerite Meyer has been granted a leave from the 
university for the spring term and is now teaching in the wo- 
men’s physical education department at the University of 
Washington in Seattle. 

The Emergency War ‘Fitness Committee of the state associ- 
ation is directing a series of clinics and institutes as a follow- 
up on last year’s physical fitness institutes. The purpose is to 
continue in-service training especially for those teachers who 
are not specifically trained to teach physical education activ- 
ities. Clinics have already been held at the teachers’ colleges 
at La Crosse, Oshkosh, Eau Claire, and at Beloit College. 

Another project of the state association designed to assist 
‘the untrained teacher is the publication of a series of mono- 
graphs on the various phases of the physical education activity 
program. Mr. Frank O. Stangel, former editor of the Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Health and Physical Education is in charge of 
this project. 


The Women’s Physical Education Club of Milwaukee 
had several excellent programs within the course of th 
Speakers have included Miss Helen Manley, Director of ; 
ical Education, University City, Mo., who spoke on “Teach! 
Health and Physical Education in the World at War” an 
Josef Kindwell, psychiatrist and psychologist, who di Dr. 
the teaching of social hygiene in the schools. On May 13 y 
Iris Boulton, President of the Midwest Physical Ed M 
Association, ,»wlll address the group. ucatin 

In an attempt to provide competitive activity of a more s 
uous type adequately supervised and directed for those ull 
highly skilled in physical activity, the Recreation Depa ee 
of Milwaukee, Wauwatosa, West Allis, and Greendale are 
mitting inter-city play in volleyball, basketball, and softhall 4 
residence rule requires members of the teams to be residens 
of the community in which they are playing. The program ; 
under the direction of women recreation instructors whos 
employed by the municipal recreation departments of each ¢j 
these communities. The policies and standards of the Nation 
Section on Women’s Athletics are being used as a Suide in thy 
organization of this new project. 

The Milwaukee Health Department in cooperation with th 
Milwaukee secondary schools is conducting a city-wide educa. 
tional campaign in an attempt to make students aware of the 
great importance of dental care in their efforts to attain physical 
fitness relative to the war effort. Small group discussions an 
held over a period of several weeks by doctors particulgh 
qualified to instruct high school students. A second Project by 
the Health Department is a mobile chest clinic which permit: 
every student who so desires to obtain a chest x-ray at » 
cost to the student. Over 80 per cent of the students in t 
schools already visited have taken advantage of the free x-ray, 


WEST VIRGINIA By Forrest G. Clot 


Beckley has launched a new Youth Recreation Center 4 
provide a suitable place for the young people of the community 
to meet and engage in recreational activities. Two hundn 
seventy-five women of the community have agreed to serveg 
“Mothers of the Day.” In this group are persons qualified 
assist with arts, crafts, music, nature study, and folk gama 
The project is designed as a frontal attack against juvenk 
delinquency. 

Members of the committee on postwar recreation conser: 
tion of the West Virginia State Planning Board met i 
Charleston in March and prepared a report on all types d 
recreation in the state. Recommendations for furthering recre. 
ational activities in the state are to be prepared. Mom 
Brooks, professor of wild life management at West Virgina 
University, and chairman of the committee, presided. 

The Monongalia County Recreation Association is condut 
ing a short story contest. Manuscripts which were turned i 
not later than March 20 are now being judged. Plans are being 
made now by the organization for summer playgrounds. 

A physical fitness class for the active members of the De 
Service Organization and registered hostesses as well as ser 
icemen’s wives is being conducted by Miss Evah Miller, & 
rector of Monongalia County recreation. 

Miss Miller has arranged a course of ten lessons which wi 
include calisthenics, races, volleyball, basketball, folk dancing 
tap dancing, and group games. At the completion of the tt 
lessons the women will be divided into groups for individu 
istic sports. 

Captain Noah Anderson, former coach and _ teacher @ 
physical education at Central Junior High School, Clarksbug 
is stationed at Lockbourne Army Air Base, Columbus, Ohi 
instructing in plane and ship identification. 


OHIO 

The State Department of Education has published Curtis 

lum Bulletin No. 4 entitled Nutrition for Health—Oppo 

ities and Responsibilities for Ohio Schools. This is a hia 

book on nutrition and health for teachers and parents. UF 

may be obtained from the State Department of Educalt 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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A health course aiming at pre-induction Preparation for 
ifth-grade boys and girls of the Cincinnati Public Schools 
a February 1, 1944. Beginning next fall, physical educa- 
Yona be required of all boys and girls attending the high 


schools in Cambridge, Ohio. Credit will be granted toward 
graduation. 








News from the + 
+ Dance Section 











By Janet Cumming 
State University of lowa 

Frieda Trainor, Sargent College senior, has sent the follow- 
ing information about their dance group. In the fall of 1941 
the Sargent College Modern Dance Group was organized un- 
der the direction of Dorothy E. Koch, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education at Sargent College, Boston University. 

The group works constructively to develop an interest in the 
dance that is educational as well as purely enjoyable. The 
group strives to further the interest of the Modern Dance 
Group; to provide opportunities for the further development 
of the movement in the art of the modern dance; to give op- 
portunity for an enriched musical experience in relation to 
dance composition, and to study the principles of outstanding 
modern dancers. The present group contains thirty members; 
four of the members were original members of the group. Of- 
ficers of the group are: President, Rose Ann Penne; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Marilyn McCulloch; Research Chairman, 
Rhoda Nute. Under the direction of the Research Chairman 
and Committee, information concerning music and other ac- 
companiment for the dance, costuming and design, news of the 
dance world, and current dance programs of special interest to 
the members are brought to the attention of all. Also under 
the direction of the Research Chairman is the accumulative 
compilation of a complete record of the group’s activities. 

The group and the college classes in modern dance presented 
their program as part of the Biennial College Demonstration 
in the Boston Arena in 1942. 

At present, efforts of the Modern Dance Group and classes 
are being directed toward their part in the 1944 Biennial Col- 
lege Demonstration in the Boston Arena. 

* * 

Orchesis at the University of Colorado presented its annual 
concert January 27. The dances were grouped in four sections. 
The dances of Religion were “Chorale,” “Hebrew,” “Au Cou- 
vent,” and “Negro.” “Gay Nineties,” “Ragtime ’Teens,”’ 
“Jazz Twenties,” and “Sophisticated Thirties’ were Dance 
Moods of the Decades. “Strife—1944,” and “Latin American 
Moods” including “Samba,” “Tango,” and “Rhumbas I” and 
“II” completed the program. Rosamond Wentworth directed 


the program. 
ok * ok 


At the University of Nebraska, Orchesis presented a lecture- 
demonstration for the Lincoln Artists Guild, February 17. Ap- 
proximately thirty girls participated in the program in which 
emphasis was placed on the correlation of the arts and an ap- 
proach to an understanding of the dance as an art form. The 
program included “Backstage,” “American Minuet,” “Gigue 
Waltz,” “Meditation,” “Skippy,” “Moonshine,” and “Rhythm.” 
Dr. Aileene Lockhart is the faculty sponsor and Dorothy Jean 
Brown is student president. Miss Virginia Moomaw, dance 
instructor at lowa State College, was a guest instructor of 
Orchesis at Nebraska, February 25 and 26. 

* * * 

The Dance Club at State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wis- 
consin, gave a program for a George Washington's Birthday 
Party given by A.A.U.W. They dramatized George Washing- 
ten’s “Rules of Conduct.” Claudia Moore, director of the 
group danced “A Woman in Politics,” and “A Woman and a 
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Hairpin.” The group did a “Gigue,” “Raggedy Ann and 
Andy,” and “Moscow Conference.” 
The group is working for its May concert on “Gershwiana 


Suite,” “A Dream of Ration Stamps,” “Pavanne—Old and 
New,” and “Ritual of Freedom.” 
erre*s 


On February 16, to show the development of dance in the 
20th century Miss Marian Van Tuyl, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Dance at Mills College, collaborated with Mr. Wil- 
liam Christensen, Director of the San Francisco Ballet Com- 
pany, in presenting a program entitled “The History of Dance 
in the 20th Century.” The performance took place in Lisser 
Hall on the Mills College campus and was one of the regular 
weekly assembly programs. To illustrate the various ballet 
styles Mr. Christensen was assisted by members of the San 
Francisco Ballet Company, while dancers from Mills College 
showed the changes which have taken place in modern dance, 
as Miss Van Tuyl pointed them out. 





Eastern District  «:: 
» Association News 











By Grace Jones, Summit Public Schools, 
Summit, N. J. 
NEW JERSEY ..... =. . '‘. Gy Grace E. Jones 

A meeting of the Council of the New Jersey Association for 
Health and Physical Education was held on Saturday, April 1, 
in New Brunswick. It was voted that the Spring Conference 
should be omitted in order to avoid conflict with the New 
York Conference of our National Association. The officers and 
committee chairman are actively engaged in plans for an out- 
standing year for the association. The officers are: President 
—Martha Lahey, Jersey City; Vice President—Arthur Morr, 
Camden; Corresponding Secretary—Rita Langan, Jersey 
City; Recording Secretary—Rosabel Steinhauer, Little Falls; 
Treasurer—George L. Ackerman, Trenton; Past-President— 
John N. Richards, Newark; State Department Representative 
—William P. Uhler, Jr., Trenton. 

Committee chairmen are as follows: Program—Arthur 
Morr, Camden; Constitution—Rosabel Steinhauer, Little 
Falls; Honor Award—Edward Cooper, Linden; Membership 
—Jessie Burnett, Passaic; Nominating—John N. Richards, 
Newark; Legislative—Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City; News 
Letter—R. Lennox Criswell, Newark. 


NEW YORK... .. . . . . By Alfred G. Andrews 
The state officers elected for the year 1944 are: President— 
H. H. Clark, Syracuse University ; Vice-President—Ethel Klo- 
berg, High School, Baldwin; Sec.-Treas——Carroll Smith, 
Garden City; Past-President—E. L. Vernier, New Rochelle. 

Dr. Clark in reporting to the Executive Committee of the 
Association in New York City recently said, “In planning for 
the new year I would like to see the Association activities 
directed toward proposals for a greater program during the 
period immediately following the war.” 

With this in mind President Clarke instituted proposals for 
carrying out a state-wide study aimed at postwar planning in 
the fields of health, physical education, and recreation. Over 
twenty committees and over three hundred members all over 
the state of New York will put their shoulders to the wheel 
and begin one of the largest projects of its kind in the physical 
education field. Briefly the proposals for the project are: 

1. Adopt a central coordinating theme. 

2. Select study committees to be appointed. 

3. Appoint committee personnel. 

4. Coordinate the entire project, Coordination Board to 
meet twice throughout the year. 

5. Present the completed study to the members of the As- 
sociation. 





6. Advantages to the profession and to the state association 
are many. 

Thus the New York State Association faces the future with 
a well defined policy and expects to be ready to assume a place 
among the leaders in the field when this war is history. 


PENNSYLVANIA ; By Elizabeth McHose 
May 15-20 has been designated as “Physical Fitness Week” 
in Pennsylvania. The members of the Pennsylvania State 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
are giving their whole-hearted cooperation in trying to present 
to the citizens throughout the state through demonstration, ex- 
hibits, and all types of publicity, the various phases of their 
programs. Governor Martin and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Francis B. Haas, have endorsed the project. 

“Social Hygiene in the Schools” was the topic of a meeting 
held March 23 during Schoolmen’s Week sponsored by the 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Bruce Robinson, Director of 
the Child Guidance Bureau, Newark Public Schools; Mr. 
Howard Conrad, Consultant, Philadelphia Schools; and Miss 
Grace Lofthouse, school nurse, served on the panel. Mr. Baker 
Thompson, Superintendent of the Swarthmore High School, 
was chairman of the meeting, and Martha Gable, discussion 
leader. 

On Friday, March 24, a panel discussion on “Physical Edu- 
cation To-day and To-morrow” was held. Members of the 
panel were: Chairman, Elwood Geiges; Miss Dorothy La 
Salle, U. S. Office of: Education, Washington, D. C.; Frances 
Newcomb, Girls’ High School, Philadelphia; George Kirk- 
patrick, Principal, Bala-Cymwyd High School; and Benjamin 
Stackkowski, Central High School. 

At the meeting of the Philadelphia Association, March 16, 
Dr. Hubley Owen, Medical Director, gave an interesting ac- 
count of the thorough medical examination now in effect in a 
number of schools in Philadelphia. Mr. Louis Hoyer, Associ- 
ate Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Wesley Scott, Principal, 
Bartram Schools, Mrs. Helen Steele, Director of Nurses, and 
Grover W. Mueller, Director of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion, served on a panel to discuss the implications for physical 
and health education. 

The Philadelphia Board of Women’s Basketball Officials 
voted at its last meeting to create an Education Committee. 
The function of this commitee is to make national officials 
available for a limited number of appearances in local schools 
and colleges for the purpose of awarding intramural ratings, 
giving talks and demonstrations of basketball techniques, of- 
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ficiating, and giving other help which the instructor b 
This is an attempt to promote good basketball and in site 
officiating. The committee is composed of the {oj tig 
Emily MacKinnon, Beaver College; Eleanor Price, Haga. 
field High School; Myrtle Walden, Merchantville 
School; Martha Gable, Philadelphia; Eleanor Snejj U Pe 
College. ” an 
The following were elected as officers of the Sou 
District: President, Harry R. Allen, West Chester Sq. 
Teachers College; Vice-President, J. Metzger, Abi 
Secretary, Gertrude Herzog, Abington; Treasurer Rae 
senberg, Upper Darby. : De 
Miss Marie Mooney is the newly appointed Director of 
Bureau of Recreation, Pittsburgh, replacing Homer Wat 
worth who has entered the Navy. 
The Central District is publishing a splendid news pute 
under the capable direction of Miss Marie Haidt, Pennsy 
State College. Miss Haidt is assisted by the following om, 
tributing editors: Elizabeth Boyle, Roosevelt Junior 
School, Altoona; Adelina Caporaletti, Williamsport; Arthy 
F. Davis, Maloise S. Dixon, Pennsylvania State College: 
Adele Levin, High School, Selinsgrove; Margaret Mor 
State Teachers College, Mansfield; Fred Paige, Bradtori: 
Jane Allen Rathgeber, DuBois. ‘ 


MASSACHUSETTS ; - + By Mary Isabel Caldygh 

The Bouve School of Physical Education held its anna! 
demonstration at the Tufts College Gymnasium on Weednescay 
evening, April 5, at 8 o’clock. 

The following new officers of the Association have bey 
elected and will take office immediately: President, Dr, Nely 
Walke, Sargent College; President-Elect, Mr. William Lang 
Director of Physical Education, Medford; Vice-Presiden. 
Physical Education, Miss Bernice Taylor, State Teachers 
lege, Framingham; Vice-President—Health, Dr. Mary Spp 
cer, Director of Health Education, Malden; Vice-Presideq- 
Recreation, Dr. Ewing Wilson, Supervisor of Playgrouds 
Recreation, Newton; Secretary, Miss Marjorie Perkins, Py 
est Park Junior High School, Springfield; Treasurer, 
Norman Fradd, Harvard University. 

The first issue of the News Bulletin has just been sent og 
to the members of the Association. This bulletin provided, 
stimulating and interesting vehicle for the exchange of ideas a 
a time when state wide meetings are impossible. Members o 
the Executive Committee were responsible for compiling tk 
bulletin and Springfield College, for the mimeographing am 
distributing. One article in the bulletin of special interest 
men was the Army and Navy Tests of Physical Fitness, Te 
information concerning the tests was received from the De 
partment of Physical Education at Harvard University. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA By Eleanor Crigl 


The ninth annual Conference of the Health and Physicd 
Education Association of the District of Columbia was held m 
April 1 at the Wardman Park Hotel. 

The Conference opened on the theme of postwar planning 
Dr. Louis R. Burnett, Director of Health and Physical Bir 
cation, Public Schools of Baltimore, Maryland, spoke on it 
plications growing out of the reorganization in the school ptt 
gram. G. Ott Romney, Chief of Club and Recreation Unt 
American Red Cross, addressed the group on “Recreatii 
Comes of Age.” Mr. Romney has spent several months inf 
combat zones. 

The morning session was followed by a luncheon presitt 
over by Miss Isabel Chappell, President of the Health aif 
Physical Education Association of the District of Columbia 
The luncheon speaker, Dr. David K. Brace, Principal Special 
ist in Physical Fitness, United States Office of Educalitt 
Washington, D. C., presented the subject, “Trends in Sch 
Physical Fitness Programs.” 

Miss Mary K. Browne, Club@irector, American Red Cros 
Australia and New Guinea, led the discussion at the afternol 
meeting of the Women’s Section. 

All the meetings proved most helpful and interesting to4 
professional groups of the District and surrounding areas. 
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How We Do lt 


immi A Cooperative Community Enterprise 
Swi TM ALING at for twelfth-grade boys of the three 
A high schools in New Rochelle, New York, was recently 
completed with great success. None of these schools has a 
swimming pool, but arrangements were made with the Hugue- 
not Y.M.C.A. for the use of their facilities. An agreement 
entered into between the Y.M.C.A. director of physical edu- 
cation and the schools’ director of health and physical educa- 
bullets tion provided for the use of the “Y” facilities for the purpose 
Wa of administering this program. This agreement was enthusi- 
Ing Ct. astically endorsed by the Superintendent of Schools, the Board 
tte) of Education, and the Board of Directors of the Y.M.C.A. 
Pre! Aside from a nominal rental fee paid by the Board of Edu- 
College cation to the Y.M.C.A., no other expenses were incurred by 
Mon ‘the schools. The Y.M.C.A. offered this generous arrangement 
radio as one of their many contributions to the war effort and com- 
munity service. ’ 
Caldvet The, details for the procedure to be followed in conducting 
$ anne! the program were worked out in a round table discussion with 
ednes high school principals, the men’s physical education staff and 
the Y.M.C.A. Director of Physical Education. 
ave het Cognizant of the vital importance that swimming holds for 
ir, Negi every boy in the armed forces, the principals were most will- 
os Lam, ing that the program should be conducted during the regular 
esident- school day so that a hundred per cent attendance could be 
ners Cob assured. This meant, of course, that the boys would have to 
ry Spee be excused from some of their academic classes whenever their 
esiden- swimming assignments were scheduled. Al te 
ouds a The responsibilities of the respective institutions for the pro- 
ins, Fy gram may be summarized as follows: 


ret, MY MCA: 


1. Provision of all facilities including shower and locker 
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sent ow 
ovidel sg OMS. sid wae 
idee 2. Provision for supervision of these facilities. 


chet 3. Provision for the safe deposit of all pupils’ valuables. 
iting th 4, Provision for supervision of instruction under the direc- 
hing au tor of physical education of the Y.M.C.A. 
terest 5. Design, print, and issue achievement cards awarded to 
vess, The boys who completed the test. 

the De 6. Work jointly with the schools’ health and physical edu- 
r cation staff in devising a satisfactory test. 
Ba 7. Work jointly with the schools in regard to publicity for 
or Criget the program. — 

Physi 8 Provision of individual record forms to determine achieve- 
s held ment. 

Schools : 

planni 1, Prepare all boys in advance by discussing the plans and 
cal Eee Purpose of the program. 
e on im 2. Arrange for dismissal and re-admittance procedures. 
hool prt 3. Assign one instructor from each school to assist in con- 
ion Uni ducting the tests and to help in swimming instruction. 
ecreatiae 4. Check the health record of each boy before admitting 
hs in him to the pool. 

5. Work jointly with the Y.M.C.A. in devising a satisfactory 
test. 











presi uF , ~ 
-alth 6. Work jointly with the Y.M.C.A. in regard to publicity 
Colun for the program. ; 


Beginning February 23, 1943, and continuing for seven days, 
each high school senior and each boy who reached draft age 
by September, 1943, was given the following test: 

1. Jump or dive in deep end of pool. 

2. Float thirty seconds. 

3. Tread water thirty seconds. 

4. Bob fifteen times. 

5. Swim fifty yards (two lengthts). 

6. From deep end swim twenty yards; float on back for 
fteen seconds; rest and return to starting point. 
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Each test item followed the preceding one with no time out 
allowed for a rest. Those who failed to pass one or more 
items of the initial test were requested to report for swimming 
instruction which was carried on during a four-week period. 
These instruction periods were scheduled twice weekly during 
the regular school day (9:00 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. and 11:15 
A.M. to 12:15 P.m.). 

During the course a total of 596 lessons were given. This is 
an average of 4.3 lessons per boy. A large percentage was 
able to pass the test within half the time of the full training 
period and was excused from further instruction. 

At the time of the initial test, in addition to water -safety 
instruction, various swimming skills were taught to those who 
readily passed the test. 

The following figures are indicative of the success of this 


project: 
Number tested 289 
Number who passed initial test 151 
Number passed on subsequent tests following 
training period 66 
Number who learned to swim but did not meet 
test requirements 60 
Number left school or excused by a physician 12 


The enthusiasm and sincere interest of the boys eliminated 
any problems of attendance or tardiness. All of them readily 
developed a keen understanding of the need for this training, 
and their. attitudes were indicative of the seriousness with 
which they went about the task of learning their skills. 

The officials of the Y.M.C.A. and the public schools regard 
the success of this program as one of the most worth-while 
contributions their physical education programs have made to 
the war effort. Furthermore, it has stimulated interest among 
pupils, teachers, and parents for an expansion of this program 
to include both boys and girls. 

Because of the successful results realized in these coopera- 
tive programs, it is indicated that much more extensive swim- 
ming opportunities will be offered all boys and girls during 
the 1943-44 school year. It is intended that this program shall 
include instruction in a wide variety of aquatic skills which 
will lead to qualifications for lifesaving certificates. 

CarLTton N. Foster 
Ex_mon L. VERNIER 
New Rochelle, New York 


An Incentive for All-round Athletic Prowess 
B ibesc press and radio have focussed the nation’s attention on 

the vital problems of health and physical efficiency. This 
sudden interest is due primarily to the alarming proportions 
of rejections for military service for reasons of physical defects. 
To be sure, numerous prominent men in the field of physical 
education protested vigorously against the dangerous tendency 
of limiting one’s interest in physical exercise to the watching 
of athletic contests. But their voices remained unheeded until 
we found ourselves involved in the war. 

At last the reaction of the general public set in. As a result, 
the entire nation has become exercise conscious. Thus, high 
schools and colleges: throughout the United States installed 
obstacle courses. Special conditioning classes were arranged 
by various organizations, and the requirements in physical ed- 
ucation were adapted to the needs of the day. 

This trend, of course, is rather encouraging. But what 
guarantee have we that this interest will continue after the 
national emergency has passed? It seems to me that we must 
develop a means of motivation to stimulate in our young people 
the desire for all-round physical efficiency. Entirely too many 
of us are specialists in just one sport. We all are familiar with 
the basketball addicts, for instance. Desirable and beneficial as 
the sport of basketball is, the participant will not derive any 
benefit from it if he burns himself out playing it continuously 
and exclusively. I have encountered many instances where a 
boy was playing with his high school team, belonged to a 
church league, was a member of a neighborhood club, and in 
addition insisted on taking part in all pick-up games to which 
he had access. The same line of reasoning may be applied to 
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most other sports. 

Of course, there are various and sundry means of promot- 
ing in our young people a desire for all-round physical activ- 
ities. However, I am particularly interested in one approach 
to this problem -which had its origin in Sweden and proved 
highly popular in many other European countries. 

The Swedish people were of the opinion that a national 
award for all-round physical prowess would encourage greater 
participation in athletic activities. Accordingly, they designed 
such an emblem for those who had demonstrated their skill in 
a number of different sports. 


‘It might be advisable to try such a plan in this country. Five 
different units of athletic activities would be feasible for the 
setup. Unit I could consist of events such as the 100-yard dash 
in 11.2 seconds, running broad jump of 17’6”, 100-yard free 
style swim in 1 minute, 12 seconds, and similar events. A sec- 
ond block might contain skills in basketball, football, fencing, 
gymnastics, and other sports. Each one of the five units should 
offer a variety of skills from which the applicant would choose 
one specific event. These units should be arranged in such a 
manner that only all-around athletes could win the award. 
Naturally, the requirements of the individual events must be 
within the reach of the majority of the candidates, provided 
they train earnestly for them. 

The emblem should be offered by a national agency, not 
connected with one specific organization exclusively. We have 
witnessed the outstanding success of the lifesaving programs 
of the Y.M.C.A., the United States Volunteers, and the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. With the necessary amount of publicity and 
promotion this idea of a national emblem should gain the same 
foothold in the country and, in their eagerness to win the 
award, thousands of young Americans would indulge in a 
variety of constructive physical activities. The tests for the 
emblem could well be administered by examiners taken from 
the ranks of the Y.M.C.A., schools, colleges, or other organ- 
izations. 

I have no doubt that this idea would appeal to our young 
people. Every healthy youngster delights in excelling in ath- 
letics. If such a badge for all-round athletic prowess were 
available many candidates would compete for it. In addition, 
much new talent would be discovered in various sports and it 
might also draw together the rival athletic organizations and 
encourage them to cooperate for a common goal. 

JoHANNES NABHOLZ 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Roller Skating in the Physical Education Program 


enrages skating by high school and grade school boys and 
girls in the past few years has made unusual strides and 
is attracting young people by the thousands. It is something 
that has struck their fancy in a big way, and ample proof of 
this interest is shown by their daily treks to the rinks of prac- 
tically every community. The developing interest and accelera- 
tion in skating has been eagerly watched, for here was ob- 
served activity that seemed to provide great enjoyment and 
good fellowship to youth, and one in which they participated 
with much enthusiasm and vigor. It not only activates the 
whole body but when properly guided possesses wholesome 
recreational value of which there is a serious need in these 
trying times, and for which there will be a great need in the 
post-war period to come. 

At the time of these observations the writer was director 
of physical education and athletics at the Barnes Junior High 
School and superintendent of public playgrounds and recrea- 
tion for the City of Fairmont, West Virginia. It was there- 
fore natural that one in this field of work would be observant 
of this wave of enthusiasm for skating and on the alert for 
activities that were appealing to boys and girls. 

After giving considerable thought to the possibility of skating 
in the physical education program, the school principal was 
approached for his views on the matter. He displayed a re- 
luctant attitude about the idea, fearing that the gym floor 














would be injured. However, he stated that if some ass 
could be given that no serious injury would result to the 
he might look with favor on the project. Several discussion, 
and consultations were also held with the superintendent 
schools before consent was given for the project with be 
lation that it was to be experimental onty and that Particular 
care was to be taken to determine what injury if any 
result to the floor. Would 
The problem of skates was the first to be Overcome. The 
students possessing steel-wheel skates were asked to br 
them for a tryout on the gym floor. Approximately sey, 
five children responded for an after-lunch skating party, wa 
the conclusion of several trial skating periods it was determi 
that steel skates were too rough on the floor, therefore gu 
satisfactory. Advice was sought from several commercial 
managers pertaining to the using of fiber-wheel skates on 
gym floor and their practicability. Assurance was given that 
no injury would result to the floor by the use of fiber-whee 
skates, because they had proven highly satisfactory on com. 
mercial rinks. As a result contact was made with a firm whid 
handles professional rink skates, and arrangements were made 
to purchase fifteen pairs at $3.00 per pair. 


Enthusiasm for skating developed like the spreading of g 
prairie fire. It was so well accepted that every teacher and 
the principal of the school and one of the assistant superig. 
tendants of schools purchased skates. Regular weekly skating 
parties were held for teachers during which they experience 
many spills but always came up smiling. Their patience anf 
ability, to take punishment, however, was soon rewarded, for 
it was not long before they were gliding along with the greg. 
est of ease. 

The noon-hour lunch-period children from the grades anf 
the junior high school petitioned for an opportunity to skate 
after their noon meal. The permission was granted and 4 
skating program was quickly organized which consisted of two 
skating periods, one for the grade school children, and om 
for the junior high students. Each group used the gymnasium 
on alternate days thereby providing thirty minutes of skating 
for each group. The skating activity was so planned tha 
the older boys and girls from the junior high school assumed 
the responsibility for the distribution and collection of the 
skates for each period. They also kept records of those who 
skated to prevent monopoly by a few skaters. These boys and 
girls were of much help in seeing that proper care was given 
the skates and that safety regulations were observed at all 
times. Their service was of considerable value in carrying 
out this program, and also afforded training in leadership. 

During regular intervals skating was offered in the boys 
and girls’ classes of physical education. The latter fifteen 
minutes of the class period was usually devoted to this under 
the direction of the class instructor. This period was looked 
forward to with great interest by those that could not skate 
or were poor skaters, because it afforded opportunity for 
guidance and practice with little embarrassment. 

After school skating was organized to take care of thos 
students who wished to skate when the afternoon classes weft 
over. This included school clubs, classes by grades, and special 
groups. Skating periods at this time were for thirty to om 
minutes and always under the supervision of a teacher. 

For night-skating parties the time from 7:30 to 9:00 Pil 
was designated, witth several teachers chaperoning and super 




















ers. 


















vising. These periods were very fruitful in providing gool H 
wholesome fun and relief from the many cares of routift d 
school life. x 
The problem of paying for the skates which cost $3.00 pe fe 
pair was solved by conducting a series of skating periods atl ‘ 
parties for which a nominal charge was made of from two # d 
five cents. Some of the pay-skating activities were cond 
during the noon hour, at the close of afternoon classes, and # s 
night. Due to this arrangement it was not long until the li 
skates were paid for and the fee was discontinued. ii 
Patrick A. TORK t 
West Virginia Universi « 
Morgantown, W. V6. 
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IS CONTROLLED QUICKLY AND EFFECTIVELY 
WITH 


GULF SANI-SOIL-SET 
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S given ee : i : Playground of Pelham High School, + 


at all ‘ ae — cicaisemamearecnn Pelham, New York, a typical user of 
carrying Gulf Sani-Soil-Set. Note the clean 
rship, , appearance of uniforms and shoes. f 
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Saves Maintenance Expense—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set prevents 
the growth of grass on areas treated and reduces clean- 
ing and dusting inside near-by buildings to a minimum. 


of those 
es were 
1 special 
to ory 
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00 PM. 
1 super- 
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Write today for the booklet giving complete informa- 
tion about this modern, proven dust allayer. | 





Highly Effective—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set completely eliminates 
dust annoyance immediately after application. No long 
00a waiting periods are necessary before the ground is ready 
ods a for use. The dust allaying effect is accomplished by the 
two 2ction of the compound in adhering to and weighing 
snduct’ @ © AoW dust particles. In addition, Gulf Sani-Soil-Set pos- 
anda S€sses valuable germicidal properties. 

til the 





mail this coupon today 

















long Lasting—Because of its extremely low volatility and a o Corporation. Gulf Refaing Company JH&PE 
qe ° > é ‘ u uilding, Pittsburg > : 
Tork insolubility in water, Gulf Sani-Soil-Set remains effec- Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet, “Gulf , 
aioe tive for long periods. One application per season or year Sani-Soil-Set—the modern proven agent for controlling dust.” | 
iversity . . 

y Ya & ‘Usually sufficient. Name - 

tasily Applied—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set is free-flowing, easy pistes 

aud pleasant to use. It can be applied by sprinkling can Title —___— 

or sprinkling truck, and spreads quickly and uniformly. Address 

















Summer Sessions 











E haw Department of Physical Education for Women, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, will offer a four-week 
session in elementary school physical education, June 24-July 
22. Miss Helen Manley, Director of Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation, Public Schools, University City, Missouri, is to be 
the visiting instructor. All courses are to be open to men and 
women and to teachers in the elementary teaching field as well 
as in physical education. For further information write the 
Department of Physical Education for Women, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 
* * x 
oe University of Minnesota will offer teacher-training 
courses in physical education during the summer session for 
1944. The first term extends from June 12-July 22; the second 
term, from July 24-August 26. For further details regarding 
courses and fees write the University of Minnesota Summer 
Session, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
os * * 
oo Reserve University will offer a program in re- 
habilitation during its summer session, June 19-September 
22 this year. Courses will include the Medical Aspects of 
Rehabilitation, Organization and. Administration of Rehabili- 
tation Services, Case Work in Rehabilitation, Financial Plan- 
ning in Rehabilitation Work, Field Demonstration in Rehabili- 
tation, and others. Write the School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Western Reserve University, 2117 Adelbert Road, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
* * * 
ahaa the 1944 summer session at the University of 
Cincinnati, Miss Grace Daviess, Associate Professor of 
Physical Education, will offer the following courses: Swim- 
ming and Individual and Team Sports: Techniques, Organi- 
zation, and Teaching Methods, Instructor’s Course in First 
Aid, Physical Fitness and Health Education in the Victory 
Corps Program. Write Miss Grace Daviess, Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for further details. 
* * ok 
HE Department of Health and Physical Education at the 
Cortland State Teachers College announces a six weeks’ 


Note: More summer session announcements will appear in 
the June issue. 


summer session and an eight weeks’ accelerated Program } 
ginning June 26. In addition to the usual physical Eb 
program, special courses to qualify regularly employed teat 
of the academic subjects for temporary licenses rm a 
education will be offered. In addition, a Master Coma 
the Dance, a workshop in Health Teaching in the eR. : 
School Program, and a two-week institute on Camping wi 
tion for the General Education Teacher, will highlight Pe 
summer session. For further information write to Francis 
Moench, Director of Physical Education Program, Cort 
State Teachers College, Cortland, New York. 
* * * 









mea University of lowa will have a special postwar plan. 

ning course included in its regular eight-weeks summer 
term. This course will feature weekly forum discussions is’ 
panels of experts drawn from the faculties of the Uni 
and with contributions from such visiting authorities % 
Charles E. Merriam, former member of the National Re 
sources Planning Board; Congressman Walter Judd of Min. 
nesota; and Dr. Renato de Mendonca, Brazilian ambassador 
to Mexico. Experts in physical education and recreation 
have also been invited. Write the State University of Towa 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

* * * 


EACHERS, nurses, and other community health workers 

will be participants in a health education workshop 
the campus of the University of Minnesota during the fig 
two weeks of the second summer term, July 24-August 5. Thy 
workshop is a joint undertaking of the College of Educatigy 
and the School of Public Health and a student may registe 
in either department. Registration fees total approximate 
$26.00 for the two-week period. For more details, write § 
Miss Ruth E. Grout, College of Education, University of Mix 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, or to the School of Publg 
Health. 


* * * 


HE School of Physical Education and Athletics of th 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvang 
will offer an Intersession, June 26-July 14; Main Session, July 
17-August 4; Post Session, August 7-August 25; and Exta 
Session, August 28-September 16, covering courses in physica 
educational activities, scientific method, co-recreational pm 
gram in schools, research and philosophy in health and physical 
education, etc. A postcard addressed to the Director of Sum 
mer Session, The Pennsylvania State College, State Colleg, 
Pennsylvania, will bring a copy of the regular announcement 
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Outstanding McGraw-Hill Books 
HEALTHFUL LIVING £ NURSES | 








verity By HAROLD S. DIEHL, M. D. 
in Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public Health 
f Min and Dean of the Medical Sciences 
aSsador : 
Teati i 
pe and RUTH E. BOYNTON, M. D. 
Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public Health 
and Director of the Students’ Health Service 
7" University oF MINNESOTA 
P on 
he first With an introduction by LUCILE PETRY, R.N. 
This 
ucation 531 pages, 5% x 8%. $2.50. 
register 
imately . a hl Se 
ite ty In this book the authors provide a textbook cover'ng the essential information in personal and com- 
of Mine munity health that every nurse should have. Alt‘1ough many of the health problems of the nurse 
- are the same as those of other students, the profession of nursing exposes the young women who enter 
it to specific health hazards not found outside the medical and nursing field. For this reason, the 
of authors of this book approach the subject from the point of view of the nurse and her special problems, 
ylvanig (care of the feet, care of the skin and hair), and tropical and other communicable diseases. 
mm July 
| Extra 


—_ TEXTBOOK OF HEALTHFUL LIVING ELEMENTS OF HEALTHFUL LIVING 
shy By HAROLD S. DIEHL, M.D. 634 pages, $2.50. By HAROLD S. DIEHL, M.D. 322 pages, $1.75. 


vf Sum 








College Here is a clear, simple text for students who wish This condensation of the authors highly eat ine 

cement, to know the facts of health and how to observe ful Textbook of Healthful Living has been ts arg 
them in a normal life. In an entirely nontech- ten to meet the requirements of short courses in 
nical and readable style the author discusses such hygiene. In view of the special pre ete 
subjects as the possibilities of longer life, the created by the war, the res ae 7 

avoidance of disease, rules of diet and living, ness have been revised and br ghee alesse 

246 | health problems of various ages and types of peo- author no fe ge his p reface: The fina é; ae 

I | ple, modern parenthood, community health and of this war will be ae yr y "ea 

health organization, etc. Of exceptional interest number and quality. of the mypomas in pee . ef 

| is the inclusion of an appendix for a continuous we build, but also by the skill and the physica 

208 health record of the individual student. and moral stamina of the men who operate these 

machines.” 

286° 

292 | 

a Send for copies on approval 

282 | 

293 

293 


_ McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY. Ine. : 


330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
COLLEGE 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


1944 


Courses offered dealing with 
High School Program of Physical Fitness 
Co-Recreation, Health Education 
Intramural Athletics, Administration 
Philosophy, Research 





Opportunity to complete work 
for public school certification and for 
undergraduate and advanced degrees 


INTER-SESSION - - JUNE 5 to JUNE 23 
MAIN SESSION’ - - JUNE 26 to AUG. 4 
POST SESSION - - AUG. 7 to AUG.. 25 


For copy of bulletin write to: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 





lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 
























: SPECIALLY-DESIGNED Dfegdicad 
| TRAINING SHOES 


to meet every demand of the 


— PHYSICAL FITNESS PROGRAM 


These shoes have become standard in military 
training camps and schools throughout the country. 
The armed services cannot take chances of foot 
and leg injuries among men being conditioned for 
combat. 


BROOKS has risen to the emer- 
gency to produce the best and 
most diversified line of physical 
training shoes ever to bear the 
BROOKS name—truly, “The 
Finest in Athletic Foot- 
wear.” Send today for 
the new BROOKS 


catalog . 














x * 


Only priority orders for the war effort are 
accepted at present. 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO...PHILADELPHIA 


58th and MARKET STREETS 












THE American Physiotherapy Association will hold its RE: 
nual conference in New York City at the Hotel Pennusl 
vania May 17-22. It is urged that all chapters be Tepresenty 







* * * 


ANCER again ranked second last year among the 10 je 
ing causes of deatl.. The cancer death rate is rising sig 

ily, explained in part by improvement in diagnostic meth 
which, each year, places increasing numbers of deaths ing 
cancer column. 








* 2 2k 





HE American Home Economics Association will hold is 

annual meeting June 20 to 23 in Chicago, with headquarter 
at the Stevens Hotel. Theme of the session will be “The 
Family in the World of Tomorrow.” A Youth Conference for 
members of home economics student clubs affiliated With th 
AHEA wiil be held the same week with headquarters also af 
the Stevens. 







* * * 

HE Society of Recreation Workers of America annovngs 

its 1944 Joseph Lee Memorial Contest for Recreatig 
Literature, the purpose of which is to encourage profession) 
recreation workers and college graduate students majoring 
recreation to write not so much on the philosophy of the moy 
ment as on the practical and technical phases of recreatign 
Apply for applications and address all manuscripts to Chay 
H. Hammond, Chairman, Joseph Lee Memorial Committee 
1419 East Fourth Street, Waterloo, Iowa. 


*. 2 * 


Te Third Annual Health Service Clinic of the YMCA 
-will be held in Dayton, Ohio, in August. For more inform 

ation address R. J. Williams, 117 West Monument Avenm 

Dayton. . 








*k * * 





HE Club Woman’s Bureau of Chicago announces that boy 

and girls over 17 years of age may apply for counselor jobs 
for the coming summer by communicating with Miss Jennie 
F, Purvin, Director, Club Woman’s Bureau, Mandel Brothers, 
Chicago, Illinois. 











Laboratory Safety Class 


(Continued from Page 250) 





lay, a working safety committee. This group met the 
following week and after considering the problems pre 
sented by members of the safety class made arrange 
ments to meet with the city and school officials to enti 
their active support in securing the necessary ordinanets 
and cooperation in eliminating the school and coit 
munal hazards. Among the tangible results achieve 
was the action taken by the city council to license bt 
cycles and restrict them to the streets, and to chang 
the local ordinances of horse and buggy days to comply 
with the state laws which, heretofore, were in conflict 

This type of extension course conducted on a labor 
atory basis has a decided advantage since the salél 
problems and needs of school and community diffe 
widely in various localities. Therefore, if the building 
of a program of safety education adapted to the needs 
experiences, and interests of children is to go forwatt 
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Two New Teaching Aids 
on Menstrual Education 




















Teaching 
Manual 

16 pages, with 
many illustra- 
tions. .. practi- 
cal diagrams. 
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Menstrual 





Physiology 
MCA Charts 
inform. Printed in full 
Avent, color. Actual 
size: 25 x 22 


inches. 





hat boys 

‘lor jobs A P 

$ Jenne Free to Teachers—This New Teaching Manval tical full-color charts were expressly de- 
3 rothers, signed for classroom use. They interpret 


plus Jumbo Size Charts Illustrating 


the subject in simple, graphic terms that 
Menstrual Physiology for Classroom Use 


make menstrual physiology easy for your 
students to grasp. 


net the 


At last! Just what teachers ordered! A 
manual that simplifies menstrual instruc- 
tion... together with visual aids that help 
you clearly to understand and present 
the physiological facts. 


teachers describing useful instruction 
methods. 

Written by an expert in the educational 
field, “This Is Why” is modern and au- 
thoritative . . . thoroughly checked with 


You may have these helpful charts and 
the manual “This Is Why”—without 
charge. In addition, you’ll want copies of 
the free booklet, ‘‘As One Girl To Another,” 


to distribute among your classes. This in- 








7 Pee What happens, and how does it hap- practising educators. It’s a pioneer service, _ teresting handbook of do’s and don’t’s 
Trang pen?”—your girls want to know. This new invaluable to teachers, none of whom augments your menstrual instruction in 
0 enlist teaching manual, ‘This Is Why,” gives could obtain such material without ex- a girl’s own language. On the coupon, 
inane you the answers to questions they ask. _ haustive personal research. check the number you'll need. You'll re- 
d com Clarifies technical points in your own And you'll appreciate the Menstrual ceive them by return mail, along with 
chievel{# mind... enables you to review them Physiology charts that supplement the charts and manual—free. Compliments of 
nse be quickly. Also, it includes suggestions from | manual. 25x22 inches in size, these prac- _ the makers of Kotex Sanitary Napkins. 














| 
| TEACHING AIDS ON MENSTRUAL EDUCATION 
| Mail this coupon to P. O. Box 3434, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Please send me, with the compliments of Kotex 


FREE! Order Now for Fall Delivery! 


“AS ONE GIRL TO ANOTHER” gives your girls 
correct information about what to do and 
not to do on “‘difficult’’ days. Advises them | 
about bathing, dancing, swimming, sports, 
social contacts. Bright as a button, this 


C a copy of the new 16-page teaching manual “This is Why” together 
with jumbo Menstrual Physiology Charts for classroom use. 

en ie. copies of the bright booklet, “As One Girl To Another”’ to 
distribute to my girls. 








| 
| Name.. 
booklet tells all they need to know—the | 
way girls talk. Get your copies now for NG ic. setidtinicsa elicitin isanaad nis 
classroom distribution. They’re free! - 
ity 
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ATHLETIC INJURIES 


Prevention, Diagnosis and Treatment 


By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M. D. 
Associate in Surgery, Harvard Medical School. 


Second edition. 12mo, 216 pages, illustrated ‘with 
105 engravings. Cloth, $3.00. 


This work appeals to surgeons and 
practicing physicians and to those con- 
cerned with industrial medicine. Diag- 
nosis and treatment are fully covered 
and numerous tables and illustrations add 
to the value of the text. Such topics as 
physical fitness, physical training, physi- 
cal fatigue, sprains, strains, fractures and 
infections are fully covered. Special 
chapters deal with the shoulder, the arms, 
elbow and forearm, the abdomen, pelvis, 
back, knee and ankle. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 











GoldSmith 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


For Playground and 
Recreational Departments 


Complete Line of 


«4 


THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS. Inc 


JOHN AND FINDLAY STS., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


close coordination between learning and life situs. 
is very important. ™ 

The principal of the high school expressed his ye 
of view by saying, “This very interesting experience; 
democratic planning and working of teachers Duy 
and community resulted in a cleaner, safer city and 
the participants with a working technique for meas 
future community needs.” 
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Meaningfulness 

(Continued from Page 256) 
the schools today to meet what seem to be the, 
phatic needs of wartime people, striving to meet 4 
several most important needs of a people who are 
ing in a democracy and trying to maintain and ; 
prove it? An inspection of the happenings since j 
autumn of 1940 reveals a spotty record. This show 
some important attempts to achieve the emphasize 


‘needs through a meaningful program of physical gf 


cation and other attempts to throw away all aspects 
education through the physical and to direct the 

tention entirely to the development of muscular streng 
and organic vigor. 

There is no intent here to minimize the importay 
of adequate muscular strength and abundant orpay 
vigor as worthy attributes of every individual. Nor) 
it intended to imply that physical education she 


not be concerned with these traits. On the contrary tae 


are important forces for good in the individual’s liy 
and are most important objectives for physical edug 
tion. 

The observation that these objectives of physial 
fitness are becoming the only objectives of physg 
education brings out the fact that not only the kin 
of physical activities but the way in which they a 
used are of critical importance in determining the max 
ing which each individual gets from his physical ef 
cation experience. When physical education has # 
efforts directed to the achievement of any singlet 
jective with disregard for other outcomes, it usual 


follows that the means or resources used are also img: 


ited in their possibilities. Furthermore, the teacli 
methods employed are limited to the achieving oft 
single objective with these relatively barren resoum 
During the present war crisis practice in physi 
education has tended to focus upon the single objé 
tive of physical fitness. But those who claim! 
urgency of this kind of fitness now frequently beli 
the social, personal, and attitudinal outcomes whit 
accrue from the practice of physical activities. 
means used, that is, the physical activities, often Ii 
only meager contributions to make to the social, pf 
sonal, and attitudinal parts of the individual’s exp 
ence. Further, the means which some use for @ 
taining physical fitness have no intrinsic meaning 
only the barest of extrinsic meaning. 1 
It is true, too, that the methods used have little 
do with child interest or with learning to live im 
democracy, even one at war. The methods are lim 
by one’s view of the body as something to be pit 
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The fact that the body is to be used largely 


oe direction is not always considered. 


Pthrough its own ; 
Which Course Shall Physical Education Choose? 
It has been asked, “Is this the time to attack vig- 





» PUD y the problem of making physical education a _ 


usl . . ” 
and fe ee meaningful part of living?” The answer grows 
i out of the course of development which one will wish 
: for his profession because this course will be determined 


for some years to come by actual physical education 
practices today. 

If physical education is promoted today solely for 

its muscle-building strength-giving, or endurance-de- 

the em. yeloping aspects, as important as these qualities are 
































net th to the individual, it must follow that physical educa- 
a tion will be looked to in the future only for its con- 
and j 


Miributions to muscular size or strength, or to the de- 
velopment of endurance. 

Should immediate needs for these qualities change 
in the future, as they are bound to when the war is 
over, the usefulness of physical education also will 
Bchange. When, to the individual, the achieving of 
objectives of physical fitness seems remote from the 
needs of the daily tasks, one well may ask whether the 
place of physical activity in his daily scheme will not 
MB also be remote, if there is any place for it at all? 

If, on the other hand, physical education in the schools 
jsconducted today for purposes in addition to those of 
muscular and organic development.and_ strength, it 
will be possible to weave into the life pattern of per- 
sons a place for physical activity of meaning. Con- 
“Baucting physical education activities in a manner which 
"recognizes that the individual is a member of a social 
“Ecroup and learns through his interaction with other 
members of the group; that the worth of the individual 
to himself, his integrity, is bettered through satisfying 
iMexperiences, and through learnings which make it 
possible for him to seek and to do satisfying acts; that 
“attitudes toward doing physical activity, and toward 
seeking it again and again are part and parcel of every 
physical activity .experience—all of these will lend 
“gmeaning to the physical education experience, hence 
@crease the chance that it will be eagerly sought by 
the individual. When the individual seeks and finds 
repeatedly these satisfying experiences, the emphatic 
alues of improved muscular and organic strength and 
development grow naturally out of them. 

It is a matter of common observation that boys may 
lollow rigidly the training requirement for playing on 
in interschool or intercollegiate team but when the last 


ince 4 


; game of the schedule is played they may revert to liv- 
: ng practices that are inconsistent with the most effec- 
- ive daily living. One may draw two inferences from 
al, PRhis observation. In the first place, the meanings which 

Mpc boys saw in the athletic sport situation were suffi- 


Bently clear to cause them to live in a way that pro- 
ing : luced results they wished in terms of condition for 
playing. In the second place when the scheduled play- 
ng season ended the meaningfulness of their training 
ve MePtactices also ended. 


There is no essential difference in state of mind be- 
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Today’s 


during the 
Menstrual 
Period 


Teachers find in the Tampax Manual a general 
clearing away of outmoded beliefs regarding men- 
struation. Take for example the matter of exer- 
cise. If you believe that normal women can ¢arry 
on as usual during the period, the Tampax Man- 
ual upholds you in this opinion and supplies much other in- 
formation of practical value in working with girl students. 


Send now for this Manual entitled ““Men- 
struation—Its Purpose, Function and Care”’ 
and obtain an excellent study of menstrua- 
tion together with an explanation of the 
; é' Tampax method of monthly sanitary pro- 
tection. Perfected by a doctor to be worn internally, Tampax 
is made of pure surgical cotton compressed in applicators. 
No belts or pads with Tampax. No odor. No chafing. 





wade With Tampax you feel free, unhampered and more 
WAAMEM ready for an active routine which may even in- 
atte clude swimming. Tampax Question-and-Answer 
padaai Folders are available for students’ use. Please 
specify the number of these Folders you desire. 






Use the Tampax Manual to Give 
Your Class Modern Information 
on this Important Subject 


Accepted for Ad- 
vertising by the 
Journal of the 
American Medi- 
cal Association. 


USE COUPON TODAY 
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JH-54-Q 
TAMPAX Incorporated 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York 


Please send me the following quantities of material: 
( ) Teachers’ Manuals 
( ) Samples of the 3 sizes—Regular, Junior and Super 
(, ) Students’ Question & Answer Folders 
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School Address 
City. State 
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BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


¥%& Fundamental training for positions 
in physical education and _ physical 
therapy. 

¥% 4-year B.S. in Education in affilia- 
tion with Tufts College. 3-year normal 
course. 

¥%& 3-year specialization course in phys- 
ical therapy — provides theory and 
practical experience. Approved by 
A.M.A. Special 6-month course in 
cooperation with U. S. government— 
starting July Ist graduates obtain 
clinical experience in Army hospitals 
with salary. 


% June camp session on Cape Cod 
emphasizes sports instruction—-sailing, 
rowing, swimming, tennis, archery. 
Skiing stressed — Winter Sports Ses- 
sion. Thoroughly equipped gymnas- 
ium. Pleasant dormitory life. Excel- 
lent placement record. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Massachusetts 





Your “First” Line of 


School Gym Towels 


Even though you cannot order all 
the new supply of McArthur. gym 
towels you would like to during 
the war . . . make a memo for 
later on . . . and in the meantime 
make a check on how well these 
rugged towels stand up under 
years of consistently hard usage 
and laundering. Remember ‘’Mc- 
Arthur’ your “‘first’’ name in 
school gym towels. 




























































tween training for war and trainin 
petition. Similarly there is no reaso 
the people’s attitude toward the valde aa that 
activity in daily living will be different. When Fe 
situation ends, will the meaning of training for a 
persist in equal force in the training for peace? ™* 
Persons who have gained an attitude which 
participating regularly in physical activity 
the enjoyment, the enrichment of living, 
satisfactions which it yields in daily living regard] 
of the immediate purposes of living are those who nse 
the real meaning of physical education, a meaning which 
can be learned well only through many experience 
each of which unfolds it to the participant. ’ 
The understanding which people have of physical 
education today determines the judgment which th 
apply to its place in living tomorrow. If there is an 
meaningful relationship between more vigorous living 
and: physical: education it should be brought forth now 
for all to see and should be strengthened to the greates 
possible degree. 
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Health and Physical Education 


(Continued from Page 264) 


of a properly administered required program. Further- 
more, it is conceivable that a physical education re 
quirement in school and college years would facilitate 
to some extent, the self-discipline which is helpful in 
maintaining good condition in adulthood. 

*If, as is generally conceded, physical education con- 
tributes to the maximum development of the individual, 
it would be good educational statesmanship to grant 
credit for required _coyrses. Such action would further 
confirm the place of physical education in the curricu- 
lum; it would help bring understanding and support 
from the faculty as a whole, and last, but by no means 
least, it would enhance the value of physical education 
to students, who cannot be expected to respect, or to 
take seriously, any course which patenfly is not so re- 
garded by the administration. Admittedly there are 
administrative difficulties connected with the granting 
of credit, but it may reasonably be assumed that they 
are not of such magnitude as to preclude solution. 

We should not fail to heed pertinent implications of 
the present war with respect to physical education. At 
the same time we should not assume that today’s e 
pedient is tomorrow’s necessity. In any instances, how- 
ever, where wartime needs prove to be but intensified 
reflections of peacetime requirements, action to meét 
such needs is justified and imperative. This may wel 
be true of our need as a nation for more effective pre 
vention and correction of physical defects, for a greater 
degree of physical fitness in youth of ages seventeen ® 
twenty, and for improved physical efficiency in mafy 
adults. Such measures would result in a more effective 
state of preparedness for military emergencies. Whial 
is of greater significance, they would at the same time 
contribute much to more healthful, and therefore hap 
pier, living by more of our people. 7 











HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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The Voit Ball of Tomorrow 


S YNTHETIC-RUBBER-COVERED 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Mfgd. by W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles N, Calif. 
180 No. Wacker Drive— Zone 6 


is worth waiting for! 


Today Voit’s complete output of 
super Synthetic-Rubber-Covered 
Athletic Equipment is going to our 
far-flung fighting fronts—to help 
maintain morale among Uncle Sam’s 
boys! Early in the fall, we expect to 
fill essential civilian needs. Remem- 
ber, the Voit Ball of Tomorrow’s 
worth waiting for! 


Write for Illustrated Price List. 


BUY WAR BONDS REGULARLY 








Tennis Practice Boards 
(Continued from Page 259) 


board. They should extend outward for a distance of 
twelve feet at an angle of forty-five degrees. If, how- 
ever, tennis backboards and handball courts are com- 
bined into one unit, as is possible, the wings should 
then be placed at right angles to the board. 


Color—The colors most often used are either dark 
or grass green, or battleship gray. All-weather paint 
is a valuable wood preservative and these particular 
colors are easy on the eyes. Dark green is favored 
by most tennis players. 


Playing Area.—The playing surface should be the 
same as that of the courts—cement, clay, or compo- 
sition surfaces. The area should be somewhat wider 
than that of the backboard and as deep as possible 
which may be thirty-nine feet—half the length of a 
regulation court. A thirty-foot playing space, how- 
ever, can be used quite satisfactorily. 


Supports—Supports for the frame should be sunk 
in concrete at least three feet in the ground. If four- 
by-four hemlock or cedar posts are used, they should 
be creosoted for preservation. Gas piping, if available, 
serves very well; piping should be not less than an inch 
and a half in diameter. Supports should be spaced at 
five- to six-foot intervals. 


Markings —A white line two inches in width should 
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be painted horizontally on the practice board three feet 
above the court surface to indicate the top of the net. 
A similar line eight feet above the three-foot net line, 
or eleven feet from the ground, designates a safe height 
for lobs. Circular targets twelve inches in diameter 
may be used to increase accuracy in serving, in placing 
returns and in cross-court driving. The targets should 
be placed with the edge of the circumference at a point 
six inches above the net line and the targets painted at 
intervals of about five feet. The addition of other lines 
and targets are of value in specified situations and for 
testing purposes. 


Expense —The cost of these practice boards depends 
upon the size of the board and the material used; for 
this reason an estimate of cost will not be attempted 
here. However, it may be of interest to note a report 
from Stanford University; their boards cost twenty- 
two dollars each and have been in use for the past 
eight years. 

Indoor Boards 


Wherever there is an area of smooth wall space at 
least twelve feet high and without obstructions, this 
space may be used for practicing tennis skills. A white 
line painted three feet from the floor to represent the 
top of the net is necessary; other lines and targets can 
be added as desired. Windows and lights should be 
properly protected. 

In order to increase the available wall space in a 
gymnasium where there are stall bars, the University 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Founded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year course 
in the theory and practice of Physical 
Education. Five months’ instruction at 
Camp, Peterborough, New Hampshire, in 
September and June. A major course in 
the dance or a major in an A. M. A. ap- 
proved physical therapy course may be 
chosen at the end of two years. For young 
women graduates of high school. College 
Placement Bureau for graduates. 


NELSON S. WALKE, Ph.D., Dean 
42 Everett Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 








“POSTWAR 
PLANNING 
for SCHOOLS” 


A book full of both old and new, 
yet practical school arrange- 
ments and suggestions FREE to =} 
Architects and School Executives. 
See how Horn Folding Partitions 
and Horn Folding Bleachers pro- 
vide needed flexibility of gym- 
nasium layout. Horn Engineers 
are at your service. 


"ony j 


Write for your copy today ; yr 
Dept. 25 Bd. © , 


HORN MANUFACTURING CO. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 




















of Nebraska has improvised backboards jn the f 
ing manner. The stall bars are used as supectil 
practice boards which cover them; two strips of twa 
foot pressboard which can be removed easily are e. 
for the rebound surfaces. " 
Handball courts, indoor or outdoor, become y 
practice boards with the addition of a three-foot 
line. Any Battleboard Tennis Court is in itself a bad 
board. In some situations where there is an available 
wall of rough lumber, good practice boards have 
improvised by surfacing this lumber with thick celotex, 


At 





Is a Games Program Sufficient? 


(Continued from Page 262) 


education has not been made practical enough, |} 
doesn’t function in a student’s life outside the gym. 
nasium. 

J. We need more carefully selected teachers, wel 
trained and capable, chosen because of fine character 
and personality — walking advertisements of they 
profession. I have known instances where a teacher 
was engaged because he was a good basketball play. 
er, or because he was strong in one or two skill 
If outstanding results are to be obtained, teaches 





must be chosen on the basis of thorough preparation 

and ability. 

II. What should be included in a program to pro 
duce results? The Victory Corps Program, if inte. 
preted intelligently and used carefully, should produce 
outstanding results. It is a step in the right direction 
Following are some of the points I should like t 
emphasize: 

A. A program of physical education should k 
meaningful. Students should be made intelligent 
about their own condition, their health and develop. 
ment. Physical education should function in the 
lives of pupils so that they recognize the value ofit 
in relation to efficient living. If we could inspir 
our students in some way to pass on to others whi 








they learn, half our problem “would be solved. | 
have spent several summers in one of the Fok 
Schools in Denmark which operates on this pri 
ciple. After a term at the school the boys and gitk 
go back to their own communities as volunteer let 
ers, and pass on to others what they have learnél 

B. A program of physical education should 
clude all types of activities—a balanced program 
They should include activity that gives adequalt 
training in bodily development as well as training 
sports. 

Some have felt that a games program was Sill 
cient to obtain physical fitness. But now that aw 
is on and we must produce the physically fit ové 
night, many realize the importance and place of ot 
ditioning exercises to supplement a games prog 
and a physical fitness program. 

This type of work has been neglected the pa 
few years. It can be used effectively to develop ™ 
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First id, 


PHYSICAL 


in the modern world. 


Gives in simple and concise form complete ant acceptable practices and procedures in First 
Aid and Accident Prevention. Includes the latest and safest methods which have been 
developed since the beginning of World War II, particularly in first aid given for 
wounds, the treatment of shock, and artificial respiration. List Price $1.60. 


FIRST-AID TRAINING 656 covicis 
List Price 80c 


A “down-to-earth” study and practice book dealing with First Aid. Contains 14 units of work 
materials plus practical problems. A Complete Testing Program. for all units is included. 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 


LOS ANGELES 


Same Authorship 


CHICAGO DALLAS 





FITNESS 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


HEALTH AND FIRST AID (1944 Copyright) 
Morris Fishbein, M.D. and Leslie W. Irwin, Ph.D. 


Presenting carefully selected, practical, useful knowledge on the health and personal hygiene 
of the individual. Includes the important facts everyone should know about living 





In Two New Books 


ATLANTA NEW YORK 
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weak parts of the body as well as to increase flexi- 
bility. Exercises should always be included in a 
program as a valuable aid and time-saver in gain- 
ing strength, agility, and maintaining good carriage. 
It need not be a bitter pill but “fun to do” and it 
has been my experience that pupils thoroughly en- 
joy it. 

mn us not make the mistake of swinging too far 
in this direction so that after the war and the stim- 
ulus of physical fitness passes we will do as McCloy 
says we did in the last war, “dump most of the body- 
building emphasis into the educational garbage can 
and set it out on the curb.”* There must be a bal- 
ance of activities and all types are necessary. Let 
us not be fadists. 

C. The program should include emphasis upon 
better body mechanics. By this I mean the funda- 
mental activities of standing, walking, sitting, lifting, 
pushing, pulling. We should teach ways of relax- 
ing in recreation as well as in exercise; teach stu- 
dents to know the signs of fatigue and what to do 
about it. These days, when nervous tension, worry, 
and fatigue are producing strains and drains, it is 
important that we safe-guard our young people with 
tips or little tricks on how to release tension. Phys- 
ical education can function as a stabilizer of the 
mental and emotional life of the individual. 

D. Physical education should give students the 
proper attitude toward recreation. It should help to 





*C. H. McCloy, Philosophical. Bases for Physical Education 


(New York: F. S. Crofts and Co., 1940) p. 76. 


provide skills for physical recreation. All teachers 
in a school can play a part. An English teacher 
may be excellent in tennis; a math teacher, in swim- 
ming; a French teacher, in riding; a geography 
teacher, in hiking; or a social science teacher may 
enjoy outing activities. Why not let them help mo- 
tivate interest in the outdoors? Too many adults 
are too busy and neglect their own active recrea- 
tional life. This would be a way to maintain it and 
give leadership through participation. 

E. Health problems in physical education cannot 
be solved alone by the teacher of physical education. 
The doctor, the administrator, and all teachers should 
be concerned with them. 


III. How can the school administrator cooperate 


more fully with us as we plan for the future? We 
need : 


A. More time in the program for physical educa- 
tion. 
Smaller classes. 
Weli trained teachers with vision. 
. Normal teaching load. 
. Better facilities. 
. More integration in the program as well as 
more cooperation between all departments, i.e., art, 
music, etc. 


oot 


G. Medical examinations for every student. 

H. Intelligent understanding and supervision of 
the program. 

I. To offer boys and girls vigorous, all-round ac- 
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University of Wisconsin 


8 Weeks Session Registration June 24 Classes begin 
Monday June 26 


15 Weeks Session Registration May 30 Classes begin 
Wednesday May 31 


General Courses—Administration, Miss Trilling; High 
School Problems, Miss Jay Purves; Recreation, .Miss 
Alma Hawkins; Emotional Problems, Dr. Annette Wash- 
burne. 


Physical Fitness—Principles and Problems, Miss Dor- 
othy LaSalle; Conditioning, Miss Ann Avery Smith; 
Therapeutic Gymnastics, Miss Margaret Fox. 


* Dance—Technique, Mrs. Jennie Grainger and Miss 
Louise Kloepper; Composition, Miss Alma Hawkins; 
Rhythms for Children, Miss Gladys Andrews. 


Science—Anatomy, Mrs. Alice Eyster; Physiology, 
Miss Eleanor Larsen; Kinesiology, Miss Glassow. 


Also courses in Current Problems, Basic and Advanced 
Sport Skills, American Group Dancing, Measurement. 


For Summer Catalogue, write Director of Summer 
Session, Box 44. ‘ 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 























“WAR and EDUCATION” 


lst printing May 1943; 2nd printing March 1944 
512 pages, black vellum, $4.00 

“One of the few books on education that made any 
sense to me,” Richard T. La Piere, Stanford U. “Extra- 
ordinarily good stuff,’ W. Lloyd Warner, U. of Chicago. 
“Complete and scholarly,” Rockwell Kent. “A most stim- 
ulating book,” Read Bain, Miami U., Ohio. “A must 
book for all men and women,” Marco Morrow, Topeka. 
“A vigorous book,’ Merle Curti, U. of Wis. “A mine 
of information,” Alliston Cragg. “Amount of information 
leaves me gasping,” Maj.-Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, England. 
“Indispensable to the modern mind,” John Haynes 
Holmes. “Discloses a remarkable intellect, breadth of 
understanding, unbelievable mental energy,’ Ex-Con- 
gressman George H. Tinkham. 


Handbook of 


28th edition, 1024 pages, red silk cloth, $6.00 
Completely revised and reset. 3000 schools critically 
described or listed, cross referenced and indexed. The 
Introduction, an annual news event, reviews and surveys 
current educational thought. separately published as— 


“THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION” 
256 pages, red silk cloth, Index and Bibliography, $2.00 

Reports on the great changes: that have been brought 
about by the military realists who have taken control,— 
reviews the current hopes and aspirations for post-war 
education,—regrets the timorous who advocate retreat to 
the dead past,—suggests how to liberalize “Liberal Edu- 
cation” and how to humanize “The Humanities”. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 BEACON STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 




















tivity and provide time for it. 


J. Teachers of physical education of deans’ 


° ° , C 
mittees, health and guidance councils. 7 


K. Greater cooperation. 
In conclusion, I quote from McCloy: 


The pupil with whom we deal is never just a bod 
he just a mind, but he is an organic unit of body, min 
emotions, of spiritual appreciations, of plain vegetative a 
ceral functions. He grows and develops and whether we: be 
cise him, or educate him, or train him for Pleasure, we 


always dealing with all of this biological unified organism, * 


Y nor js 








" 
**Ibid., p. 60. 
Results of AST Program 
(Continued from Page 254) 
Burpee Test (20 sec.) 7 complete 14 complete 7 Movements 


movements movements 
1 out of 5 all but 1 
able to swim 


Swimming (300 yards 
with standard strokes) 


*At the end of the first 3 months the average loss of Weight 
was 2.5 pounds; at the end of 6 months the average Weight 
was up to 155 pounds. 


**800 yards with 33 obstacles. 

***150() yards with complete turn. 

The average class absence was only 3.8 days out ¢ 
216. The cause for the most part was illness. Ther 
were no serious injuries, but trainees can still expe 
a few blisters and sprains. The marked improvement 
in physical condition and abilities cannot be attributed 
to the physical education program alone. Living cop 
ditions, climatic conditions, athletic facilities, morale 
discipline, nutrition, and many other factors had a 
important part. Since most of these tests are trement- 
ously influenced by the attitude of the trainee, on 


cannot over-estimate the excellent work of the com 
mandant and his staff for developing l’esprit de corps, 


~~ 
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Health Film Production 


(Continued from Page 253) 





is largely undeveloped. For example, most of the films 
on sanitation are elementary, dated, amateurish, to 
promotional, or all of these combined. There are vey 
few films for the specific instruction of public health 
And the situation is even worse in other 
branches, insofar as specialized instructional films at 


nurses. 


concerned. 


Teaching films are of great value for basic as wél 
as advanced instruction because they simplify the lean 
ing process; make things clearer and save time. Mos 
branches of public health are particularly fit for cm 
matic presentation and analysis because their topié 
contain so much that is visible and moves. Take sail 
tation as an example; in this field good films migi 
save field trips'and could show equipment, methods 
and procedures. Films on health administration might 
simplify staff instruction in the larger health depatt 
ments where the personnel nowadays changes so quick 
ly. Incidentally, practical teaching films would be. of 
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eat advantage for the instruction of the volunteers 
and emergency personnel who, at present, are so wide- 
ly used in various fields of public health. 
The organizational problems in this field are at the 
game time simpler and more difficult than those of 
health films. Since the objectives of training films or 
technical films are relatively easy to determine, | it 
might not be too complicated to design a production 
program with detailed specifications. On the other 
hand, the financing of these films might be more diffi- 
cult than that of health films. Good teaching films, 
especially. those using animation, are often expensive 
to make. But the market for these films is smaller 
than that of health films, even though perhaps a num- 
her of subjects would be suitable for international use. 
It is a question whether the production of technical 
public health films at present can offer any incentive 
for independent producers ; their financing would prob- 
ably have to rely to a large extent on sponsorship by 
public agencies, professional organizations, or industry. 
It is hoped that it will be possible to secure such spon- 
sorship, once the importance and advantages of this 
type of film are realized. aes 
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A Plea and a Suggestion 


(Continued from Page 257) 

to do it the colleges and high schools can furnish much 
of it. There isn’t a college in this country too poor or 
too small to offer a course or a series of courses in the 
training of recreational leadership. It doesn’t require 
much equipment but it does require a leader with 
vision and imagination and the ability to inspire others. 
Certainly there is one such leader in each college. Can’t 
we college and university directors take the initiative 
in this and resolve that through our efforts and influ- 
ence in each college and university there shall be a 
course Or an institute or a series of such designed to 
equip a few people in each community as volunteer 
leaders and give them a few skills? Maybe it can be 
done through “square dance” parties, or through hobby 
clubs—through some such beginning. Maybe someone 
in the community can teach weaving or chip-carving 
or knot-tieing or soap sculpture as a beginning. A more 
elaborate course might be the result of cooperation or 
integration between the departments of music and 
drama and art, and physical education, with the de- 
partments of sociology and psychology furnishing some 
of the theory with respect to sex and age interests, 
social and economic values of recreation, etc. It has 
many possibilities for those with vision. 


OOKING ahead, and we should be looking ahead, 

and assuming that we win the war, we shall be faced 
with hundreds of thousands of men returning home— 
tired and anxious to get back to jobs and families. How 
long it will take to demobilize them, no one knows. 
There will be a terrific mass let-down; whether it will 
prove stronger than discipline no one can predict, but 
we can well imagine that discipline may give way to 
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MEDART BUILDS AMERICANS 


America’s foremost manufacturers of 
gymnasium apparatus, physical fitness 
equipment, physio-therapy apparatus and 


gymnasium mats for all purposes. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3535 DeKalb St. + St. Louis, Mo. 





OUR SHARE IN VICTORY 


Our entire capacity is still devoted to the manu- 
facture of summer weight flying suits for the 
U. S. Army Air Forces. 


Winner will be back to serve you as soon 
as our plant is avail- 
able for civilian pro- 
duction. 
















E. B. MYERS CO. 


511 VENICE BOULEVARD, 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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mental, moral and physical laxity. For a time at least, 
women will be dropping out: of industry and men will 
be seeking employment, so that there probably will be a 
lot of people with too much leisure time. This has hap- 
pened before—remember the depression? This general- 
ly means increase in delinquency, crime, prostitution, 
and nervous disorders. We shall have to face that. 
Industry will be shifting from a wartime to a peace- 
time basis. Education will be reorganizing its program 
and emphasis for the same reason. What the economic 
and political situation will be depends upon many 
trends and influences. Will there be an orderly returh 
to normal living or will there be revolution with dif- 
ferent political and social factions seeking control? 
All signs point to the fact that there will be a terrific 
readjustment. Educationally, socially, and economical- 
ly, orderly adjustment and readjustment will depend 
much upon morale, both individual and community. 
You can’t suddenly take away a tremendous drive— 
something which has motivated a people’s existence for 
several years and not have chaos or a drop in morale 


unless you replace that drive with another one 
compelling. Much of the burden of this transit 
period from war to peace will have to be borks i 
women, by wives, mothers, sisters, or as teachers Vol 
unteer workers, and trained leaders. ‘ 

We can only hope that while the men and Women 
are returning and during this period of unemp 
and even after that, the U.S.O. and such Organizations 
will continue to function, so men will still have a place 
to go for rest and recreation. This will be a powerfy) 
morale builder and stabilizer. But this means contip 
ued volunteer and professional leadership. We can anj 
must help in this job. 

The returning men face not only terrific social m 
adjustments but thousands of them will return or he 
brought back convalescent, crippled, needing to be t. 
educated and rehabilitated for civilian life. This wij 
demand hundreds and possibly thousands of train 
and partially trained workers, including volunteers. 
occupational therapy, recreational therapy, music and 
creative therapy, and hobbies can be used not only ty 
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POPULAR SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 5th to September Ist 


CATALOGUE FREE 








LOUIS H. CHALIF 


Established 39 years Winter and Summer School 
. Diploma awarded. 
Faculty of seven teachers in all types of Dancing. 


Special Sale of Chalif Dances. 


DANCES by Louis H. Chalif = 


Teachable and useful. } 
5 Text books Instructive 
3 Folk dance books 

CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 


113 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Mail order catalogue free. 
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ARCHERY CAMP, Roxbury, Vermont 


June 22 through June 28 ca 


Intensive NORMAL COURSE in ARCHERY for INSTRUCTORS. Work equivalent to more 
than a semester’s work in college. 
NORMAL COURSE, $35.00; RECREATION PLAN, $30.00; VACATION PLAN, $25.00. For 
descriptive folder write: MRS. MYRTLE K. MILLER, Director, 450 West 24th St., J, New 


SCHOOL OF EQUITATION 


June 22 to 28 inclusive. Intense Normal Course in Equitation under the direction of a 
staff of outstanding instructors. 
Recognized rating for those who successfully complete the work: To many in the field of 
physical education, this course and rating are a distinct asset. 


Adult Riding Camp Aug. 27 to Sept. 15. 
MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS, 62 Ordway Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


August 27 through September 4 


Instructor’s certificates awarded. All-inclusive fee: 


Three- and five-gaited show horses, hunters, and jumpers. 


Inclusive rate $40. Also, 
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end of the fifth year. 





GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Curriculum leading to Teaching Certificate and Master of 
Science Degree may be completed by graduate students in one 
or two years depending upon previous professional preparation. 


Undergraduate students may elect certain courses in this curriculum in their junior and senior years while com- 
pleting a major in another department. Such students complete the requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree 
at the end of the fourth year and the requirements for the Teaching Certificate and Master of Science degree at the 
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build morale but can be useful in retraining and re- 
sdncatitg paralyzed and deformed muscles and bodies. 


Lastly, we shall be sending civilians to Europe to 
help in the rebuilding of towns and cities as well as in 
the rehabilitation of human beings. In all of this re- 
construction there will be a place for recreation leaders, 
nutritionists, and therapists of various kinds—organ- 
izers in these various fields. 

If we are really serous about building a better world 
aid a better America, we should be interested in hous- 
ing problems, we should be interested in community 
lanning which thinks in terms of health and happiness 
and personality, in terms of community centers, rec- 
reation centers, playgrounds, camps. Won't there be 
a chance for physical education and health education 
and recreation in all of this planning? There should be 
and there will be if we plan now. So let us get to 


work. 
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Facing the Future 
(Continued from Page 258) 


gressing in easy stages to active directed motion of 
affected muscles. This quite reasonably could be ex- 
pected to prevent undue atrophy from disease, to pre- 
yent stiffness Of joints, and to prevent other unneces- 
sary complications of the disease. Why these things 
work—just what physiological changes take place as 
the result of treatment—are subjects for further study. 
That these therapeutic devices are not peculiar to any 
one person’s method of treatment is recognized by all 
who have cared for infantile paralysis patients. Under 
the Kenny method more physical therapy is used and 
it is started much earlier in the course of the disease. 

It is this very point that raises one of the most 
serious problems in treatment confronting medical 
authorities and The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. Meticulous attention to all the many little 
details in muscle weakness and disturbed nerve function 
occurring in infantile paralysis does yield great, and at 
times spectacular results. There are, however, not 
enough persons trained in this work to meet the de- 
mands. One physical therapy technician can look after 
not over ten to fifteen moderately severe cases of in- 
fantile paralysis. Certainly one such worker cannot 
attend more than twenty-five patients. There were 
12,401 reported cases in the United States in 1943. 
If all of them had been put in a few hospitals—which 
could not be done—then a very minimum of six to seven 
hundred skilled workers would have had to spend all 
their time on’ this one disease. There was no such num- 
ber available. In all the United States there were less 
than two thousand registered physical therapy tech- 
nicians. A very large percentage was in the Army and 
Navy. Another very large percentage was serving in- 
dustry’s casualties. Others had their days filled with 
treatment of the thousands. and thousands of other 
crippling conditions affecting men, women, and children 
of all ages and in all walks of life. 


There is only one answer—more physical therapists ! 
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GYM MATS 
BOXING RINGS 
TRAINING BAGS 


PAD COVERS, BASE BALL BASES 
AND KINDRED EQUIPMENT 
DESIGNED BY EXPERTS, MADE BY 


EXPERIENCED WORKMEN FROM 
End QUALITY MATERIALS AND SOLD 
GOR DIRECT TO SCHOOLS, CAMPS, ETC. 

o%\ INDEPENDENT, TRULY WHOLESALE 
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a NATIONAL 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. ~ 
362 MARQUETTE *« FOND DU LAC, WIS. 





+ schools of physical education or nursing. 





DUKE UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
COURSE IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 


On October 2, 1944, a 12 months’ course will 
begin for men and women graduates of accredited 
For the 
duration of the war selected applicants who have 
completed 60 college semester hours including credits 
in the sciences may be accepted. 


For further information address Director, Division 
of Physical Therapy, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 





PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 





A four-year curriculum for the preparation of 
teachers of physical education, health, and rec- 
reation leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education. Accelerated program of 
three terms a year provides for the completion 
of four-year course in three years. The college 
is accredited and co-educational. 


For catalog, address Registrar 
PANZER COLLEGE, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 








Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado 
July and August 

Portia Mansfield 


PERRY - MANSFIELD 


Merce Cunningham Arch Lauterer 
(Dance) (Stage production) 
Mildred Zook Dickinson Charlotte Perry 
(Square dancing) (Drama) 

Teachers Training Courses in the Theatre Arts 
Horsemanship Training Course @ Camp Leadership Course 
For information address: 

PORTIA J. MANSFIELD 


65 East 55th St. New York 22, New York 











TEACHERS AND SUPVS. OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN DEMAND 
Our Field Middle West and West. Unexcelled Service—Established 
1906. This will be a big placement year. Write for information. 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 
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Unquestionably profitable employment could readily be 
given to at least double the number of techn’cians now 
available. The universal acclaim and recognition of the 
success achieved in treatment of the one crippling con- 
dition, infantile paralysis, has caused both the public 
and the medical profession to have an increased and re- 
newed interest in physical therapy. There is an un- 
precedented demand for the services of these skilled 
workers. The problem confronting those educat onal 
authorities in attempting to meet the demands is tre- 
mendous. Schools of physical therapy can provide 
necessary training and experience in approx mately 





BATHING CAPS 


WATERPROOFED FABRIC 
White with White or Colored Trim 





LASTICAP 


—Designed to fit 
any head _ size. 
Snug neckline 
keeps water out. 
Ties under chin. 


$4.25 
per doz. 


No. 399 


—Fits any head 
size snugly. Ties 
o ver forehead 
for water seal. 


$3.25 


per doz. 


SWIM SUITS 
KLOGS ACCESSORIES 
KICKA BOARDS* MEN’S TRUNKS 
*Trade-mark 





OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


71 WEST 35th STREET, NEW YORK CITY (1) 








one year for those who have already acquired an ed 
tion in nursing, basic sciences, or physical educat; 
The National Foundation, among others, has otal 
financial assistance to these schools, enabling thea 
enlarge their teaching staffs. These same Philanthy : 
have provided scholarships to enable qualified stud 
to master this profession. -* 
Infantile paralysis is not only one of the most baff 
mysteries in the field of medicine, but it presents tech. 
nical problems that require the greatest thought ang 
attention. As new advancements in science are achi 
new workers must be trained to take up the task of 
translating these same advancements into improve 
care of the patients. Whether it be another fifty OF one 
hundred years before the disease is mastered, before 
it can be prevented, or whether that will come about 
tomorrow no one knows. But until there js Preventiqn 
every effort must be made to provide better and betig 
treatment for more and more patients, regardless ¢ 
their race, creed, color, or economic conditions, That 
is the American way of meeting this kind of problem, 
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STEFFI NOSSEN’S 
TEEN-AGE DANCE WORKSHOP 


in the first dance production of 
“THE FOUR FREEDOMS” 

MUSIC BY ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT 
The New York Times Hall, 240 West 44th St. 
SAT. EVE, MAY 13 
Tickets: $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 (tax included) 

Limited number student tickets, 3.90 
By mail: 3 Winged Foot Dr., Larchmont, N. Y. 
By phone: Larchmont 2-0785 
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New Books - - - 


Naval Aviation Physical Training Manuals: Gymnastics and 

Tumbling, Swimming, Military Track. Training Division, 
Chief of Naval Operations, Navy Department. (Ann- 
apolis: U. S. Naval Institute, 1944) $2.00 each. 

These are the last three manuals in the naval aviation 
physical training series prepared by and for the officers in 
charge of the physical training of naval aviation personnel. 
For the titles of the other manuals refer to the Dec., 1943, and 
March, 1944, issues of the Journ«i. 

Report of the New York State Commission to Formulate a 
Long-Range Health Program, 1941-42. Health Prepared- 
ness Commission. (Albany: William Press, Inc., 36 Beaver 
Street, 1943) 414 pages. 

The impact of war upon our nation is resulting in the 
evolution of new patterns of community cooperation in the 
fields of medical care and health service. Since such develop- 
ments may have important postwar results, their true value 
must be properly appraised. This the Commission has un- 
dertaken to do in this study. 

You Must Be Fit. Women's Army Corps. (Washington: 
The Infantry Journal, 1943) 101 pages, $1.00. 

This book is adapted from the official Field Manual on Phy- 
sical Training for the W.A.C. but has additional chapters on 
health rules, care and styling of the hair, and care of the skin. 
Education and Health of the Partially Seeing Child. Winifred 

Hathaway. (New York: Columbia University Press, Morn- 

ingside Heights, 1943) 192 pages, $2.50. 

The author is Associate Director of the National Society for 
the prevention of Blindness. In this book she explains the 
principles underlying educational procedures and health serv- 
ices for partially seeing children and shows how they may be 
applied. She describes specifically the equipment, mechanical 
devices, and teaching methods which are available and discusses 
the various problems of classification, financing, etc., which 
are involved in an educational program for partially seeing 
children. 

Physical Education Syllabus, Senior Book I. 
visory Council for Physical Education. 
of South Africa, 1943) 604 pages. 

This syllabus, for boys of 10 years or more, is one of those 
being prepared by a national Syllabus Committee in the formu- 
lation of a uniform system of training in physical education. 
The description of activities, classifications, and presentation are 
based on South African conditions. 


Teachers for Our Times. Commission on Teacher Education. 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, 1944) 175 pages, $2.00. 

The Commission discusses two questions: what is the 
social significance of teaching and teacher education? what are 
the qualities that should be sought for in teachers who are to 
guide the nation’s young people during the generation that 
lies ahead? Consideration of the second question involves an 
explanation of the views regarding the character of our 
society, the problems with which it will have to contend, the 
needs characteristic of its children, and the kind of school that 
will most effectively aid in its preservation and improvement. 
Sex Guidance in Family Life and Education. (‘Second print- 
ing). Frances Bruce Strain. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 

60 Fifth Avenue, 1943) 330 pages. 

This was written at the request of teachers throughout the 
country for a guide to sex education in the schools. It offers 
a long-range program progressively through’ all grades from 
the Primary to junior and senior high school. Through its 
teaching, integrated and adapted to an established curriculum, 
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Discovering Ourselves. (Second edition). Edward A. Strecher 
and Kenneth E. Appel, in collaboration with John W. Appel. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 1943) 434 
pages, $3.00. 

The second edition, like the first, is a readable presentation 
of the essentials of dynamic psychology and the principles of 
psychiatry and nental hygiene. It gives knowledge of the com- 
mon handicaps to successful and happy living but offers sug- 
gestions for the correction of these handicaps. In this edition 
chapters on “Emotion,” “Anger,” and “Fear” have been added. 
The Substance of Mental Health. George H. Preston, (New 

York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 9 East 41st Street, 1943) 
146 pages, $1.75. 

This is an explanation of the simple yet basic laws of mental 
health. The author shows how these laws govern our mental 
development from childhood and how they operate in our suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful adjustments to the changing factors in 
our environment. 


Recent Publications - - - 


Food, a World Problem. (Prepared with special reference 
to the film, “World of Plenty.”) Frank E. Hill. Educational 
Film Library Association, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 50c. 

Community Organization for Physical Fitness. Committee on 
Physical Fitness, Federal Security Agency, 601 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C., or The Athletic Institute, 
209 South State Street, Chicago, Ill. Free. 

Physical Fitness in Industry. Committee on Physical Fit- 
ness, Federal Security Agency, 601 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, 
Washington, D. C., or The Athletic Institute, 209 South State 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Free. 

Physically Fit for Production. Committee on Physical Fit- 
ness,, Federal Security Agency. Jacobs Press, Clinton, South 
Carolina. 5c. 

When Children Ask About Sex. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, 
et al. Child Study Association of America, Inc., 221 West 
57th Street, New York City 19. 20c. 

Physical Conditioning for Harvest Workers. Louise S. Cobb. 
Reprinted from the California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Dec., 1943, Haviland Hall, University of California, 
3erkeley, Calif. 

Watch. (war edition of home and highway safety digest) 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 142 Berkeley Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

How To Save Teeth and Money. National Dental Hygiene 
Association, 934 Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. $10.00 
for 1,000. 

Boy Meets Girl in Wartime. American Social Hygiene As- 


wartime 


dislocation and confusion of may be 


sociation, 1790 Broadway, New York City 19. Pub. No. 
A-496x, 10c. 

Prostitution and the War. Philip S. Broughton. Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. No. 65, 10c. 

The Kitchen in War Production. Helen Hill. Public Af- 


fairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
No. 82, 10c. 

What About Girls? Elliot Ness. Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. Free. 

Read Your Labels. Helen Dallas and Maxine Enlow. Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. No. 51, 10c. 

On Guard Against Accidents. (Instructor’s Manual, Junior 
Accident Prevention Course.) American National Red Cross, 
17th and D Streets, Washington 13, D. C. 

Accident Prevention. (Instructor’s Manual, Home and Home 
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Farm Courses) American National Red Cross, 17th and D 
Streets, Washington 13, D. C. 


Safety Training Digest. Center for Safety Education, New 
York University, New York City. 25c. 


Recent Articles - - - 


Experiences In Activating a Health Education Program. 
Gladys P. Shahovitch. Journal of School Health. Feb., 1944. 

Double Trouble for Poor Fundamentalists. Forrest C. Allen. 
Athletic Journal. Feb., 1944. 


Five Fouls or Four? Roy L. Carlson. Athletic Journal. Feb., 
1944. 


Boys and Girls Together. Joseph K. Folsom. National 
Parent-Teacher. Feb., 1944. 

Modern Magic in Sight Saving. Winifred Hathaway. Na- 
Parent-Teacher. Feb., 1944. 

Nutrition As It Affects Tooth Decay. Nutrition Reviews. 
Feb., 1944. 

Caries Control Program of the Council on Dental Health. 
Leroy M. S. Miner. Dental Health. Feb., 1944. 


Health Education Journal. (Special sex education issue: 
sex education in childhood, in schools, in practice, for young 
men, for young women) Central Council for Health Edu- 
cation. Jan., 1944. (Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, 
W. C. 1, London.) 

How Do You Know It’s Good? Leslie R. 
Safety Education. Feb., 1944. 


The School Camp: an Experience in Good Living. Emma 
N. Plank. Childhood Education. Feb., 1944. 

Concerning the Matter of Visiting the Sick. (Editorial) 
Thurman B. Rice. Indiana State Board of Health Monthly 
Bulletin. Jan., 1944. 


Young Hearts Are Tough. W. W. Bauer. Indiana State 
Board of Health Monthly Bulletin. Jan., 1944. 

Rehabilitation of Convalescent Patients. E. K. Gubin. Hy- 
geta. March, 1944. 


Health and Personality. Calvin T. Ryan. Hygeia, March, 
1944. 


Straight Talk About Sick Minds. Edith M. Stern. Hygeia, 
March, 1944. 


A College Trains Counselors. Jeanne Bassett. Camping 
Magazine. Feb., 1944. 


Research Quarterly Abstracts - - 


War Emergency Teacher Certification in Physical Education 
in the United States. [Louise S. Cobb, and Verne S. Lan- 
dreth, Research Quarterly, 14:4, pp. 342-355. (Dec., 1943.) 

The authors investigated the emergency certification of 
secondary school physical education teachers in forty-eight 
states and received replies from 85 per cent. A brief back- 
ground of the problem is given together with a discussion of 
dangers inherent in various practices used in solutions. The 
authors list the most frequent methods of meeting the shortage 
and the percentage of states which used these methods. They 
conclude with some excellent suggestions for constructive work 
with physical education people which at the same time do not 
allow a lowering of standards that might interfere permanently 
with the advancement of our profession. 


Silvernale. 


Test Manual for Indiana University Motor Fitness Indices 
for High School and College Age Men. Karl W. Bookwalter, 
Research Quarterly, 14:4, pp. 356-365. (Dec., 1943.) 

The author summarizes the history of the indices and in- 
cludes suggestions for their use. He gives directions for ad- 
ministering the tests, rules for motor fitness index terms, and 
a simple score card for temporary norms for the Motor Fit- 
ness Index for College Men. He also gives directions for de- 
termining local norms for the Indiana University Motor Fit- 
ness indices. 
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Factors in Motor Educability. Aileen Car 
Quarterly, 14:4, pp. 366-371. (Dec., 1943.) 


The author studied eighteen Johnson-type educability tests 
She concludes that there are at least three factors in the tos 
picture of educability as portrayed by these tests and gives th 
short batteries for computing each factor. Descriptions of Sh 
tests are included. 

Validity of Football Achievement Tests as Measures 
Motor Learning and as a Partial Basis for the Selection 4 
Players. D. K. Brace, Research Quarterly, 14:4, pp, 372.9 
(Dec., 1943.) - 


Football achievement tests were given to all the men wi 
were invited to come out for spring practice. The scords 
these tests and the sum of the scores for the total battery we 
intercorrelated. The players’ ratings, by the coach and by ea 
other, were correlated with the battery sum. Very interestq 
results are given indicating that a battery of tests can be yea 
very profitably, especially by coaches who have little previogs 
knowledge of.the players’ abilities. 

Military Athletics at the University of Illinois. Ralph H. 
Johnson, Research Quarterly, 14:4, pp. 378-390. (Dec., 1943.) 

The author describes the course in military athletics as given 
at the University of Illinois. The students are given the Motor 
Fitness Test and a comprehensive medical examination, Op 
the basis of the results they are divided into four classifica. 
tions: Adapted Sports, Basic Physical Fitness, Limited Choice, 
and Free Choice. The objectives of the courses are listed and 
a point-score scale is given for the athletic events used in the 
fitness test together with a description of the events. A some. 
what detailed outline of the teaching procedure is also included, 
Statistical analysis indicated considerable improvement in the 
physical condition of those students who completed the course, 


Achievement Scale Scores for Wartime Swimming. Jack E. 
Hewitt, Research Quarterly, 14:4, pp. 391-396. (Dec., 1943.) 

The author describes and discusses procedures in develop 
ing the achievement scale scores for the following events: 
seconds in underwater swim of 20 yards and 25 yards, yards 
covered in 15-minute endurance swim, and number of strokes 
used in 50 yards of the elementary back stroke, the side stroke, 
and the breast stroke. Although these tests do not cover all 
the skills recommended by the Army and Navy, they have 
been found to be of.great value as motivators as well as aides 
in the assignment of academic grades. 


Report of the Test Committee of the Western Society of 
Departments of Physical Education for Women In Colleges 
and Universities. Anna Espenschade, Research Quarterly, 
14:4, pp. 397-401. (Dec., 1943.) 


A list of tests decided upon as measures of physical fitness 
is given with the aspects of fitness which they are believed to 
measure. Results of 5 of the tests giving scores on first test- 
ing and scores of testing repeated 7-10 weeks later are an- 
alyzed statistically and results given. 


Motor Ability Tests for College Women. M. Gladys Scott, 
Research Quarterly, 14:4, pp. 402-405. (Dec., 1943.) 

The author presents a modification of the obstacle race pre- 
viously used (Oct., 1939 Quarterly). The hurdles were 
dropped from the race and spots on the floor were substituted 
for the stools in the stool-stepping part. These changes shorten 
the running time. A fair sample of cases showed that the 
scores for the short race correlate with those for the long 
one. The short form is recommended becaise it gives almost 
identical results and eliminates practically all the sources of 
danger. TJ scores for entering college freshmen are appended 

Further Data on the Pulse-Ratio Test. | Marjorie Phillips, 
Eloise Ridder, and Helen Yeakel, Research Quarterly, 14:4, 
pp. 425-429. (Dec., 1943.) 

The authors found that the pulse-ratio test is very objective 
but not too reliable. They also found a definite tendency fot 
individuals with low resting pulse rates to have high pul 
ratios and vice versa. Most significant differences were ™ “RIC 
ported between resting pulse rates, and after-exercise rates 4 
pulse ratios of smokers and non-smokers. 
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